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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died, 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


NOTES ON THE MINISTERS’ 
STITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


R. BARCLAY ACHESON, associate 
editor of the Readers’ Digest, will 
address a session of the Ministers’ Institute 
of the Universalist General Convention at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Wednesday 
forenoon, August 11, 1937. g 
Dr. Acheson has been closely associated 
with the Readers’ Digest since its inception 


IN- 


fifteen years ago, though most of his time . 


and effort during the last twenty years 
have been given, at home and abroad, to 
administering Near East Relief, the great- 
est American adventure in international 


DR. BARCLAY ACHESON 


philanthropy. His continuing direction 
of the Near East Foundation, successor to 
Near East Relief, and his leadership in the 
field of organized religion as the’ official 
head of Community Churches in America, 
in addition to his work on the staff of the 
Readers’ Digest, gives ample assurance 
that his address on the platform of the 
Ministers’ Institute will be of unusual 
value to our ministers. Unquestionably it 
will be timely, pointed and dynamic in 
reference to the Christian Church, its 
message and its methods of work and ser- 
vice, its ministers and its ministry. 

Dr. Acheson is peculiarly qualified to 
deal with these matters. His habit of 
frankness in the presentation of subjects 
he discusses, his knowledge of the func- 
tioning of organized religion on many 
fronts, at home and abroad, and his vital 
contacts with current trends of American 
thought, put him in a position to be greatly 
stimulating and helpful to those of his 
hearers who are seeking a key to the un- 
derstanding of current problems, and for a 
method of adjustment to current demands 
and needs. : 

The administration leaders of the Gen- 


eral Convention have initiated and con- 
tinued the Ministers’ Institute as an 
annual service to our clergy. This year’s. 
program brings to the Institute three men 
peculiarly qualified to serve the practical 
and cultural needs of the ministers. These 
lecturers, Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, 
Mass., the Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Barclay Acheson of 
New York City, and also Miss Georgene 
Bowen of Tokyo, Japan, have not pre- 
viously served on the faculty of our In- 
stitute. 

An important announcement will soon 
be made regarding a fourth member of the 
faculty, who will give three lectures deal- 
ing with a new and exceedingly valuable 
development in our denominational life 


_and service. It is expected that our minis- 


ters will plan to spend part of their vaca- 
tion at Ferry Beach in attendance on the 
meetings of the Institute, August 7-14. 
Reservations should be made through 
Robert Needham, manager and secretary 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association of 
Universalists, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

C. H. Emmons, Dean. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

Maine Day, July 4, will begin with a flag 
raising in front of the Quillen. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hersey is to preach in the grove at 
eleven. A chicken dinner will be served 
in the Quillen at one p.m. A recreational 
program in the afternoon will be climaxed 
by a bonfire on the beach at dusk. For 
week-end and dinner reservations address 
the Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Me. A 
table will be placed at the Outlook shelter 
on the edge of the beach for the convenience 
of picnickers. 

The photo contest will run throughout 
the season and decisions on awards made 
by a board of judges in early fall. Pictures 
submitted will be exhibited from time to 
time as occasion permits. A bulletin with 
details of the contest will be available just 
before the Young People’s Institute be- 
gins, July 17. 

Mrs. Nelson reports good progress in 
the Birthday Fund. Every month is 
represented in the contest for the prize 
that will be given out to the “month 
group” at the Birthday Party on Aug. 12. 

A bulletin sent out by Marion Ulmer, 
secretary of the Maine Universalist Sun- 
day School Association, announces that 
twelve schools will receive $10 scholar- 
ships for the Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation. This is not only a 50 percent in- 
crease over the number last year, but it 


seems that more schools applied than can . 


be taken care of from the special fund. 
This is one more indication that this In- 
stitute will have a heavy registration. 
Room reservations should be made with- 
out delay. : 

The Newburyport Turnpike is being 
widened between Malden, Mass., and 

(Continued on page 829) 
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ARE THE CONFLICTS IRRECONCILABLE? 


HE issues cannot be settled peacefully,” writes a 
friend, “because there is no peace in the issues. 
Truces, perhaps, yes. But the conflicts are 

irreconcilable. What I wonder is whether we can still 
continue to be gentlemen in the struggle. It is not 
easy even to do that. That is what I mean when, 
joining forces with Niebuhr, I cast doubt on the 
validity of liberalism in this period. This is not a 
. . I stuck up for liberalism 
as long as I could, but pretty soon it seemed to me 
that I was sticking up for somethnig that in this 
time has ceased to be relevant.” 

We admit that some things are irreconcilable. 
God as we conceive of Him can not be reconciled 
with the Devil as we conceive of him. Truth can not 
be reconciled to falsehood, purity to impurity. That 
two and two are four cannot be reconciled with the 
statement that two and two are five. But it seems to 
us a dreadful thing for churchmen to assume that the 
race has entered upon a period when the methods 
of reason must be laid aside for the methods of force. 
It seems to us to admit that Hitler and Mussolini are 
right. 

We doubt if our friend believes this, for later in 
his letter he writes: “Times alter occasions and occa- 
sions alter times. The only absolute I know is the 
love of God; but this Supreme Love makes itself 
manifest in righteous judgment as well as in redeeming 
grace.’’ There is no issue between us here. The true 
liberal always has recognized that the judgments of 
God are true and righteous altogether, and terribly 
implacable when we violate His laws. But in the 
certainty of just retribution for sin, the Universalist 
sees the mercy of God. The great laws operate to 
bring us back. 

-Wherein we question the judgment of our friend 
is in his apparent espousal of the methods of conflict 
in realms where nothing is so much needed as the love 
of God revealed in human lives. He is convinced that 
social justice is the one great issue before us. He has 
been fought for that belief. He wants to fight back 
bravely and effectively. He doubts if he can be a 
liberal in doing it. In fact, he believes liberalism with 
its n essage of patience, tolerance, faith in all men, is 
an obstacle. ‘‘This is the battle of the Lord,” he says. 
“Come on and smite the Philistine.” In other words, 
his mood is that of the Old Testament. Our insistence 
is that there never will be a solution of labor troubles 
and other economic ills until we get into the mood of 
the New Testament. 

Both among the leaders of organized labor and 
among the leaders in the steel industry there are men 


who want to win more than they want to get things 
right. 

There is not an issue before us that cannot be 
settled by a desire to settle it and at least a minimum 
of good will. 

If liberalism is out of date Christianity is out of 
date. 

The closing paragraph of our friend’s letter shows 
clearly that his issue with liberalism in religion at root 
is based on the fear that liberalism has lost faith. 

Very humbly we say that we will search our 
hearts and try our ways and see if this be so. In so 
far as it is true, we need to bring ourselves, back, or 
else we shall indeed cease to be relevant in the field 
of religion. He writes: 


I’m afraid that liberalism, without sufficiently firm 
foundations in profound faith, will go clear over to secu- 
lar radicalism—which is a kind of folly no less pathetic 
than secular conservatism. The only safety, morally 
and intellectually speaking, for the radical, is so powerful 
a conviction of sin and so vast a faith in redemption, 
that he can see the relativities of all contemporary issues 
and thus maintain himself solidly against both types of 
secularism: conservative and radical alike. This is evan- 
gelistic religious radicalism, and it contains the seeds 
of a new liberalism: but it is premature, I think, to talk 
about this new liberalism as yet. The new liberal- 
ism will be born, I believe, of the current struggle 
between secular conservatism and secular radicalism if, 
and only if, this struggle is fertilized and made fecund 
by the metaphysical-moral insights and dynamics of 
profound Christianity. 


At least we can join him in the prayer that this 
more profound Christianity may be born and that 
whatever of work or worship or being we have to offer 
may help and not hinder the coming of this greater 
day of the Lord. 


* * 


TWO ACCOUNTS OF ONE WOMAN 


HE woman of whom we write is a country woman 
who has had a life of hard toil. 

She came over the editorial horizon for the 
first time when we were investigating the operation of 
school buses in a district where we have to help buy 
and support the buses. The woman lived up near the 
end of one of the difficult roads that a bus uses regu- 
larly. Last winter one day the bus was compelled 
to end its journey in front of the woman’s little house 
up on a side hill. When it attempted to back into the 
woman’s yard to turn around, she rushed out, one 
story has it with a knife, the other with a pitchfork, 
and threatened to slash the big tires of the vehicle if it 
invaded her property. The bus man had to back down 
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a difficult hill to the bars into a pasture before he could 
get out of the predicament. According to this story, 
the woman was a bad, violent, dangerous character. 

Relating the tale without malice to a friend in a 
neighboring community, she said: “Oh, you mean 
Addie’’—only it wasn’t ‘‘Addie’’—“‘she is one of the 
kindest-hearted women in the world. She is my 
cookie woman. Whenever we run low on cookies, I 
step to the telephone and tell her, and no matter how 
hard she is driven, I have a big batch of cookies the 
next day, and sometimes that very night. She does 
cleaning and rough work all over the village. Treat 
her kindly and she can’t do enough for you. Treat 
her rough and she’ll fight.” 

So there it is. We do not pretend to have the 
whole story, good or bad. We do not know the 
woman and can not judge for ourselves. But we 
wonder if she does not live everywhere. Without 
being foolishly optimistic about this race of ours, we 
are permitting ourselves to believe that there may be 
more to every story of meanness than we see on the 
surface. We are a mixed lot, we fallible human be- 
ings, and there are flaws enough in our own shining 
armor to make us hesitate to be too hard on these 
rough customers. And we have met with too much 
kindness in unlikely places to make us despair of man- 
kind. 

The friend who orders the cookies may be right. 
Few ugly customers, biped or quadruped, can with- 
stand the power of kindness. 


* * 


BISHOP AGLIPAY FOR SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE 


T will be interesting to see what happens to the 
suit brought by Bishop Aglipay of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippine Islands to 

test the constitutionality of the action of the Director 
of Posts of the Commonwealth in issuing a stamp for 
the Eucharistic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Two courts in the islands have upheld the 
Director. The case now has gone to the Supreme 
Court of the Philippines, and it is said that it may 
reach the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Tydings-McDuffee Bill provides for complete 
separation of church and state in the Philippines. 
The Quezon government already has given many 
special privileges to the Catholic Church. Bishop 
Aglipay is protesting. 


* * 


“LIBERAL YOUTH FACES THE WORLD”’ 


HE topic chosen for the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, 
August 24-27, is “Liberal Youth Faces the 

World.” The entire group of delegates will be divided 
into four commissions to consider: (1) Facing Personal 
Problems. (2) Facing Church Problems. (8) Fac- 
ing Social Problems. (4) Facing World Problems. 
There will be a keynote address to introduce the gen- 
eral topic and a summing up address probably by a 
former president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

The young people have put their conferences first 


each day and given to business the time that is left, 
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instead of having life problems taken up after a morn- 
ing given to quotas. 

The delegates to the great meeting at Oxford, 
England, will return in time to make a report to the 
convention. It seems likely that the young people 
will have this year one of their old-fashioned conven- 
tions with numbers and enthusiasm because of new- 
fashioned technique. 

The place chosen for the meeting in itself is a 
magnet. People who want to have the comforts of a. 
first class hotel can be accommodated. People who 
want to camp will not be out of fashion. Eastern 
people are apt to decide that this is a year to investi- 
gate this much advertised Turkey Run and see 
whether or not it consists merely of a few miles of 
prairie and a press bureau. In our judgment they are 
in for a surprise. In fact, the place is most unusual 
and attractive. And the program shows that it has. 
been prepared by a committee living in the twentieth 
rather than in the nineteenth century. 


* * 


ATTACKS ON HEADQUARTERS 


N a recent letter to Advance, the Rev. Robert G. 
Armstrong of New Hampshire deals with attacks. 
leveled against Congregational Headquarters in 

New York by the Moderator of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, Mr. Roger Babson. Readers 
of this paper, here and there, may wonder what these 
attacks have to do with us, but those who are con- 
nected closely with us know that they have much to 
do with us. Snap judgments, unfairness, inaccuracy, 
are not limited to Congregationalists. The need of 
wise, fair attention to church business is as great in 
our church as in the Congregational. 

First let us say concerning criticisms of our own 
state and general officials, The Christian Leader, or 
anybody in authority, that such criticisms often are 
valuable. They point out neglect that sometimes is 
unconscious. They furnish new ideas. Second, we 
ought to recognize the courage that it takes to make: 
the criticisms. True, some who shoot their guns at 
every prominent target are publicity seekers, or some- 
times just people who are disappointed and soured. 
But many fine people criticize, and criticize because 
they love the cause. 

Robert G. Armstrong says important things 
about the way in which we ought to criticize. Take 
blanket indictments: “‘Are all of our official family,” 
asks Mr. Armstrong about 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, “hard-boiled, calloused in spirit, molded in a 
rut, caked, as one has said, in a blubber of custom?” 
Admitting that moderators and everybody else ought. 
to point out inefficiencies of elected officers, Mr. Arm- 
strong asks: “Is it a wise policy or a fair policy, to cast. 
discredit, suspicion, distrust, upon an entire group of 
men whom we have come to respect and trust as they 
have served us through long years?” 

Then Mr. Armstrong takes up a specific source of 
criticism, just as much a burning issue with us, “the 
plight of unemployed ministers.” He declares that 
the hardships that they suffer are due often to laymen 
“‘who cancel their subscriptions (a most cowardly way 
of getting rid of a minister), who peddle false gossip,. 
and who do most anything to oust a man who has. 
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only fulfilled his responsibility and supposedly Con- 
gregational privilege of expressing his honest opinion. 
Again it is due to the insistence of most of our churches 
that youth serve the church, and then the insistence 
that the minister be treated as the hired man. ‘We 
hired a minister.’ God forbid the phrase!” 

Mr. Armstrong, who is a state superintendent, 
recognizes that many ministers are misfits and that 
the worst ones are the most vocal in demanding their 
rights. He asks the Moderator to give attention 
to some of the basic problems that churches are 
facing, and to stop making blanket indictments of 
officials. 

The tone of the Armstrong letter enchants us. 


In church work as in all other work, we can not make 


a 


Z 
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progress without facing the facts—all the facts—and 
not those simply which lie on the surface. 

It is all right to blame a man for his actions if 
he is to blame, but let us ask first if he is trying to make 
bricks without straw. 

* * 


CHANGING SENTIMENT ON BIRTH CONTROL 


HE American Medical Association, the most 
representative medical body in the country, 
after a fight lasting many years, has given of- 

ficial recognition to birth control. 

It adopted the report of a committee which recom- 
mended that the Association approve birth control as 
having a definite place in medical practice. Further- 
more, it authorized investigation of various forms of 
contraception in order to give authoritative informa- 
tion to doctors, and it also recommended teaching birth 
control in medical schools. A powerful Catholic 
group within the American Medical Association has 
blocked action for years, but at length has gone down 
to defeat. : 

The Rev. Ignatius Cox, professor of ethics at 
Fordham University, New York, has issued a call for 
a Legion of Decency to boycott the doctors who ap- 
prove contraceptive measures, and the druggists 
who supply what is recommended. Professor Cox 
said: ‘The action of the American Medical Associa- 
tion marks a still further advance of the popular and 
pagan ideology with regard to life at its source and all 
its phases which has brought about a world situation 
reconcilable neither with reason nor common sense. 
This action is closely connected with a long denial of 
a truly living wage and of social justice in our present 
economic order.” 

Profesor Cox went much farther in his denun- 
ciation, but his general attitude is clear in what we 
have quoted of his address. 

The Catholic Church is in earnest about the 
matter. When it fights, it fights with every weapon 
of boycott, ostracism and threat at its command. If 
a building is to be rented for a birth control clinic, it 
sees the owner. If a hall is to be used for a birth 
control meeting, it is apt to see the licensing agency. 
It gives no quarter, and yet it is losing out. 

_ Why is the Catholic Church losing out? Because 
of a growth of paganism, or because of a growth of in- 
telligence and social concern? 

There is an inherent injustice in making a poor 
Italian mother bear twelve children because she has 


no way to prevent it, when a person with money 
enough to hire a doctor can stop at two or four. 

There wil! be evils connected with the use of 
contraceptives, just as there are evils connected with 
practically everything else in the world. No amount 
of information about how to prevent babies coming 
will lift the race, unless there is held up steadily and 
clearly the truth that their coming is the way in which 
God has ordained life to go on, and unless responsi- 
bility is felt for them, their health and their happiness. 

Light may show up some dark spots, but there is 
no help in the darkness. 

The race must move ahead on the pathway of 
planning for each new life and taking the measures 
necessary to give it a chance in the world. 

To us the paganism is not in the new knowledge. 
It is in the lack of it. It is in fighting it. 


* * 


FIX THE DEADLINE AT THIRTY 

ECENTLY in a church of another denomination, 

a parish board instructed a committee on nomi- 

nating a pastor to consider no man over forty. 
Thus the dead line comes on down. Once it was sixty, 
then fifty, and now, in one place at least, forty. 

There is but one way to meet the situation. Fix 
the deadline at thirty immediately. Prepare young 
ministers by giving them a second trade or profession 
—say basket weaving, bee culture, or law. Have them 
all ready to make baskets, hive bees or argue cases, 
just as soon as they reach the thirtieth birthday. By 
speedily organizing along such lines, parishes will get 
what they want and ministers will get a living. There 
are dangers, we frankly admit. Parishes grabbing for 
youth may let out a yell now and then like the wilful 
child that insisted on grabbing a bumblebee. ‘The 
system may not work perfectly all at once, but let’s 
give it a trial. Progress calls for initiative and daring, 
and the church must progress, even if it breaks a trace 
once in a while. 

a 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Roger Babson, Moderator of the General Council 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches, has 
now turned his guns on “cocktail parties, Sunday 
night movies and playing for money,” using a full 
page paid advertisement in Advance. 


With a fine picture of the Rev. Mary A. Liver- 
more, one of our famous Universalist ministers, Zions 
Herald on June 9 published a letter of Mrs. Livermore 
to the editor of the Warren Herald strongly endorsing 
socialism as applied Christianity. 


“Young people,” says Canon Simpson, “Jook 
more worldly than they are, but older people often 
are more worldly than they look.’’ Idealism saves 
youth and self-interest curses age. 


Since Davidow means “son of Davis,’’ we now 
have the son of Davis coming to the defense of Pro- 
fessor Davis against Mr. Davis in their discussion of 
capitalism. 
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Crutches for Cripples 


Angus H. MacLean 


AN the leopard change his spots? Can the saurian 
curl up softly on the knee and purr like a kitten? 
Can the turtle suddenly up and bound away 
with the deer? The answer is ‘“‘No” to all these ques- 
tions. The lower order of nature seems to be limited 
in adaptability. We also recognize that we cannot 
make red hair permanently black, although we can for 
a time disguise the redness, that we cannot shorten a 
tall person nor stretch a short one. There are charac- 
teristics, however, just as unmodifiable which are 
commonly assumed to be subject to change. We urge 
and counsel students to be like this person or that, 
to acquire this or that characteristic or manner, and 
to drop others, as though these could be taken on or 
thrown off at will. We think it possible for an ex- 
plosive personality to acquire the serenity of a Buddha, 
that a cold and fishy personality can invest itself 
with warmth and sparkle, that the weak and spine- 
less can become human dynamos through schooling 
or personal aspiration, that the excitable and hysterical 
can be schooled into joining Gandhi in a sit-down strike 
calculated to startle the world, that the quiet per- 
sonality can be filled with thunderous zeal, that the 
man with an overdose of ego can join the company 
of the meek and lowly who, as one psychologist says, 
inherit the earth because they are sure not to get it in 
any other way. We judge of ministers in the same 
terms when they fail, when their parishes fail them, 
or when their services are lopsided—excellent at one 
point and bad at another. This is evidenced in the 
tendency to lay blame whenever one falls short of per- 
fection.. 

The import of all this is simply that man is not 
an undifferentiated hunk of protoplasm to be com- 
pletely modeled or made over by either the prayers 
or the preaching of pedagogues. Man has been found 
to be modifiable to a great degree, and new evidence in 
support of this is being constantly found. Man is also 
found to be modifiable in certain directions only, and 
to a certain degree, according to individual endowment. 
These limitations must be recognized by any institu- 
tion that hopes to deal fairly with its employees or to 
place men for effective service. It is not merely the 
I. Q. that is involved. There are limitations to the 
color, the strength and the temperature of personali- 
ties. 

The psychology of personality types has not yet 
achieved wide recognition as a science, and in many 
quarters has not been dissociated from phrenology and 
palmistry. Yet students in this field have pretty 
clearly demonstrated that certain personal character- 
istics persist throughout life, and that they are of vital 
importance when men select vocations or institutions 
hire men. All men can become good or bad, but they 
will not become good and bad in the same way. They 
have qualities of personality that distinguish them from 
their fellows which should not be confused with the 
ethical character they have acquired. The failure to 
recognize this has led to no little cruelty and be- 
fuddlement in education, and in all human relations. 
_e While simon-pure types are found only on the 


extremes of the personality scale, more of them seem 
to be attracted to the ministry, to social service and 
similar -professions than to other vocations. (Even 
physical characteristics supposed to accompany per- 
sonality factors seem evident enough to tease one’s 
interest. Since one cannot be reckless on such thin 
ice as this, a-suggestion for an amusing experiment 
might be more in order than the expression of an 
opinion. Pick out all the barrel-chested, thick- 
necked, stubby men of your acquaintance in the 
ministry. Beside this list make one of the successful 
institutional men—the men who make parishes go, 
all other matters not considered. Compare the two. 
Then take the gaunt cadavers, the athletic types, and 
place beside them a list of the outstanding preachers 
and thinkers—the prophets of light or of doom—and 
compare these two lists. This is all hokum, I assure 
you, but try it nevertheless. Though if it tends to 
color all else that is included in this discussion forget 
it at once.) 

Where is the parishioner who has not seen minis- 
ters fall into the category of either masterful preacher 
or good pastor? Sometimes a man is both, and when 
this happens the parishioner is happy. The fact re- 
mains, however, that lopsided men are common. 


“Why? What is the cure? Let us take some hypo- 


thetical cases. 

One man is a pleasant moralizer and a mighty 
pastor and administrator. He is beloved of men—a 
sure-fire institutional man. At the same time he may 
be ineffective in meeting a conflict situation in which 
quick incisive analysis and correct judgment are 
imperative. He will never be the writer of great 
books. He could not be made into a great thinker, 
were he to be schooled forever. He has a limitation, 
and he should be made aware of it, and helped to over- 
come it in some way other than by changing his na- 
ture. If he is not aware of the limitation success in 
one field may lead him to think that he is master of all 
fields, and to impose his weakness upon a helpless 
people. Here isa man who should keep company with 
thinkers. If he cannot abide them in the flesh he can 
find them likable enough in books. He should absorb 
the great poets and the works of all seers until their 
vision becomes his, until their eyes are his spectacles. 

We sometimes find the very opposite type, not 
forgetting the gradations between the two. He isa 
thinker and a preacher of parts, but suffers and fails 
in his attempts to make warm, wholesome contacts 
with people. Perhaps he has a touch of coldness about 
him that keeps even those who admire him at a dis- 
creet distance. He is magnificent in the pulpit, but 
pitiful as an administrator. Shall we blame him? 
(Should we blame the blooded hunter for being rest- 
less in a cart, or the Clydesdale for not being able to 
leap a hedge with grace?) Or should we put him 
where his strength will not be too greatly offset by 
his weakness? This last question suggests a revamp- 
ing of church organization, so we must take another 
tack. Should we find a crutch for his crippled per- 
sonality? If he is not aware of the real situation he 
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will endeavor to take to heart the advice to call on 
everyone often, to keep in touch. He does so—goes to 
Sunday school, the Ladies’ Aid and the young people’s 
meetings, leaving a chilling of the spirit wherever he 
goes. If he knows himself as he is, he can select and 
place the right types of helpers in strategic positions. 
He is studious enough to have the theory of adminis- 
tration down pat. He can guide and direct behind the 
scenes. This does not mean that he should keep in 
hiding. He can cultivate smiles and manners until his 
defect is scarcely noticeable, and this he should do. 
The weakness remains, however, and a prolonged siege 
of administrative labor will reveal it, at which time 
he will have to admit failure or discreetly pull stakes. 
There is a way out for him, and it is through recog- 
nizing his natural limitations and finding other powers 
or other people to supply the lack. 

There is no suggestion here of a natural enmity 
between pastoral work and preaching. Qualities are 
not mutually exclusive unless they are natural op- 
posites, such as warmth and coldness of personality. 
An administrator can be a prophet and a prophet a 
boon companion. 

Some people are always tense while at work, and 
consequently consume much more energy than others. 
Any one of them may be able to cover up his frailty 
until his friends characterize him as phlegmatic, but 
the tenseness remains. He may even be unconscious 
of it himself unless sleepless nights, disordered intes- 
tines, or periodical rests in a hospital remind him of 
it. It is madness for one of these to try to sit up late 
night after night with such men as Caesar liked to 
have about him. He has to accept his limitations— 
his cross, which in this instance is light enough—and 
wind the old alarm clock at ten p.m. There are well- 
defined limits also to the number and variety of ac- 
tivities in which he can profitably engage, and he had 
better recognize the laws that rule him. 

Here and there we find a person with a pronounced 
bump of enthusiasm, and many of us are touched with 
this. The predicament of the enthusiast may be sug- 
gested by the story of Pat, to whom a grandchild 
was born. When asked whether it was a girl or a boy, 
he replied, “Sure and begorrah and in the heat of the 
situation I clane forgot to find out whether I was a 
grandfather or a grandmother.”’ The heat of the 
situation is the bane of the enthusiast. If he happens 
to have a fertile mind he will take on more projects 
while on a walk about town than he can administer in 
a lifetime. Consequently he is hounded by a succes- 
sion of failures, and charges of neglect and sloppy 
business habits. Usually he bewails his many com- 
mitments before he gets home, but it’s too late then. 
This man’s savior is time. He should make it a rule 
of his life never to commit himself to any important 
undertaking until he has slept on it, or at least has had 
time to talk to his level-headed wife. A calendar 
carried in the pocket will help him avoid taking on 
more than time and circumstance allow. 

Another is afflicted with alternating fits of ec- 


_stasy and despondency. Today he is on top of the 


_ morrow he will be in the darkened valleys. 


world; knows it and glories in it. Consequently he 
cannot take another step that is not down hill. To- 
He had 


better note the rhythm of his emotions, the peaks and 


4 


depressions, and studiously discount either extreme. 
He should not commit himself to new projects when 
on the heights unless he has his emotional profile 
definitely in mind. When in the depths he should 
never make final or damaging judgment of people, 
himself, his work, or life in general. Above all, he 
should not send in his resignation at such a time. He 
can in time learn to make decisions a little to leeward 
of his judgments. He must, in short, learn to live in 
terms of the median of his emotional swings. This is 
the way to Christianize a touch of lunacy. Prayers 
will do no harm, but it is positively foolish to agonize 
for deliverance. A man without a leg might as well 
agonize for the return of his limb. This man can 
cultivate the appearance of stability, and to some 
extent he should, but he had better rest assured that 
the sea of his spirit is a tempestuous one, and make up 
his mind to acquire the art of a good sailor. 

The man with the feeble memory is a nuisance, 
be he preacher or garbage man. If the one, he forgets 
to take the minutes to the committee meeting; if the 
other, he carries off the can with the garbage. Heisa 
curse to himself also. He leaves the house slapping 
his pockets, only to return within a minute for some- 
thing. He gets to his work late, and even then he 
lacks something else that he needed. He does every- 
thing several times over, and nothing as well as he 
might, unless he finds a crutch to support his crippled 
cortex. 

That notorious fellow with the spotted vest is 
often a case of a bad memory. The shoe polish gives 
out. He has to go to a party and all his trousers are 
baggy. The matter cannot be nonchalantly ignored. 
What Leacock calls “Porrigio—a disease common to 
the vest,” is embarrassing to clean people. One does 
remember sometimes, though. Now is the time to call 
the dry cleaner and to give him a latchkey and a pass 
to the wardrobe, with strict orders to keep one groomed. 
Now is the time to solve a problem for Junior and for 
one’s self at once. Give the boy a dime for every time 
shoes are shined. It’s worth it, and one can rely ona 
boy in financial straits. As for the really dirty man, 
throw him to the lions. 

This common and embarrassing failing of mem- 
ory can be easily checked, and one does not need to 
consult Pelman to do it. A bad memory along with a 
faithful use of a little note-book has often put more 
happily-endowed heads to shame. 

The preacher with an easy flow of words is the 
fellow who scorns to write a sermon. He, above all 
people, should do that very thing. He can produce 
words laden with tears, treacle, or vinegar at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is easy for him to speak. It is 
also easy for him to make an ass of himself with 
cheap emotionalism, unwise personal references, over- 
statement, and untactful sarcasm. His mind is like a 
terrier in a new pasture field yipping, nipping and 
sniffing where he has no business to be. He needs a 
leash, and only he himself can furnish it. 

Some traits and some combinations of traits 
should exclude a man from the ministry. Weakness is 
difficult to get around. Coldness and a low I. Q. are 
unthinkable. Yet defects for the most part can be 
balanced by ingenious inventions and rigorous dis- 
cipline. Moreover, they seldom visit us in numbers. 
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It should be said again that all this discussion has 
nothing whatsoever to do with moral character, ex- 
cept that character of no mean order is needed for 
checking and circumventing our lacks and lunacies. 
Reference is made only to unchanging personal quali- 
ties. When these are liabilities crutches are in order. 
We do not hesitate to wear spectacles when eyes fail, 
false teeth when the grinders wear out, and no one 
blames us for going blind or lame. We should take 
the same attitude towards many of our so-called fail- 
ings. And above all we should remember that glasses 
can generally make defective eyes see as well asa 


good pair of eyes. I remember once seeing a group of 
lumberjacks in a mountain hotel lobby at the game 
of gripping hands. A man entered the hotel, and, 
without removing coat or gloves, joined in the rivalry. 
His first victim yelled for mercy instantly, then an- 
other and another, until every one of them acknowl- 
edged his supremacy. Then the stranger pulled up 
his sleeve and disclosed a subtle combination of Ar- 
chimedes’ wisdom, rawhide and Bethlehem steel. 
So may the inventiveness of man outdo the gifts of 
nature and make up for what she has grudgingly with- 
held. 


After This Manner 


IV. Conditions of Forgiveness 
Frank Durward Adams 


As we ourselves have forgiven. Matt. 6:12. 
F a man sets his own measure he has no right to 
complain if the yard-stick is a little too short or 

a little too long. He made the standard himself. 
When a man is taken at his own word he betrays a 
shabby spirit if he kicks at the consequences. If his 
word is not good, so much the worse for him. 

This is a principle which we need to consider 
pretty carefully if we mean to take the Lord’s Prayer 
seriously. Especially this request for the forgiveness 
of our sins. It depends entirely upon ourselves. We 
set the rate. We are forgiven in just the degree that 
we have forgiven. No more, no less. We ourselves are 
plaintiff, defendant, judge and jury. If the verdict is 
displeasing we have no alibi. There is a somewhat 
slangy expression which sums up the case very neatly: 
It’s up to us! 

Have you ever considered that the only standard 
of faith and practice that Jesus set up is an inner 
standard? The standard of your own mind, heart and 
conscience. Verily it isso. Men were accustomed to 
make vows to do this or that, to swear by an oath that 
their testimony was true. But Jesus said that you 
must not swear by anything—except your own in- 
tegrity. Neither by heaven nor by the earth, nor by 
the holy city Jerusalem. No, not even by your own 
head, for you cannot make a single hair white or black. 
Let what you say be simply yes and no, with the 
touchstone of truth your own soul. And even today 
Quakers, as a rule, decline to take an oath in a court 
of law. They will make a solemn affirmation to tell 
the truth, laying the pledge upon their own hearts. 

In some states of the Union teachers are required 
to take an oath to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion. That the same requirement was not laid upon 
preachers, cab-drivers, bankers and munition-makers 
is a great compliment to the teachers. The patrioteers 
who lobbied this legislation recognize that teachers 
exert an influence greater than all the rest of us put 
together. The most devastating criticism of that 
stupidity came from the man who said that the dis- 
honest teacher would be the first to take the oath. 
He would take it with his tongue in his cheek; then, 
smoke-screened behind his noble gesture of loyalty, 
proceed to carry on his subversive activities. Having 
no personal integrity, no inner standard of decency, 


all the oaths and pledges in the world would have no 
binding force upon him. 

And this principle runs like a thread of gold 
through the whole fabric of the Master’s teaching. 
“What do you think?” is the question he puts over 
and over again to his hearers when he is dealing with 
matters of law or custom. We are enjoined in one of 
the two great commandments to love our neighbors. 
But how much are you to love your neighbor? Just 
as much as you love yourself. The measure is up to 
you. How are you to deal with your fellow men in the 
various relationships of life? Precisely as you would 
want them to deal with you. With a true sense of 
its value—though honored more in the breach than 
in the observance—men have called this the Golden 
Rule. The measure is up to you. If you hate your- 
self, despise yourself, or dishonor yourself, there appears 
to be no moral reason why you should not hate, de- 
spise or dishonor your fellowmen! Indeed, that usually 
follows as a matter of course. : 

It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
this basic principle anchored deep in the Lord’s 
Prayer. We ask that our sins shall be forgiven; but 
in the asking we accept specifically the imperative 
condition. Our forgiveness is to be in precise measure 
and degree that we have forgiven, or are willing to for- 
give, those who have wronged or offended us. We 
noted last Sunday that the request for daily bread 
stands as the central point, the verbal fulcrum, of 
the entire prayer. In this request, however, we have 
the spiritual fulcrum, not only of the Lord’s Prayer 
but of the Christian gospel. ‘“‘As we ourselves have 
forgiven.” 

This phrasing from Matthew is according to 
Moffatt’s version of the New Testament. Only Mat- 
thew and Luke report this prayer, and there is some 
variation in the several translations. For instance 
“debts’—forgive us our debts—and “‘sins’’—forgive 
us our sins—are used interchangeably. Some scholars 
are of the opinion that debts was the word Jesus used, 
and that he meant debts literally. His followers, as 
one of the conditions of setting up the new social order 
which he called the kingdom of God, were to forgive, 
wipe out, cancel, any and all debts which they might 
owe to one another, and start the new order with a 
clean slate. This view has strong support from the 
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standpoint of textual criticism, logic and history, 
but we cannot be certain about it. 

“Sins” and ‘“‘trespasses’” are the words most 
commonly used in English translations; and if we 


meet faithfully the conditions laid down the “debts” 


will take care of themselves. The form of the verb 
is given also in both the present and the perfect tense. 
“As we do forgive,” “As we have forgiven,” “For we 
also forgive’’—these are all accepted renditions. But 
the tense does not affect the condition in any way. 
Whether we do forgive, or have forgiven, the whole 
matter is up to us. We receive forgiveness exactly 
as we have granted it. 

I remarked that this is the spiritual fulerum of 
the gospel. Perhaps that statement is validated by 
the fact that, while other parts of the prayer are very 
like certain prayers that were used in the synagogue 
service with which Jesus and his hearers were familiar, 
“the teaching regarding the forgiveness of others is the 
one altogether new element in the Lord’s Prayer.’ 
That cannot be emphasized too strongly. The one 
altogether new element! It is not in the austerity of 
the Old Testament, nor in any other great religion 
of mankind. This principle of inner judgment, of 
the subjective standard of truth and justice, is unique 
in the religion of Jesus. ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would— 
do ye even so.”’ “Forgive us our sins—as we have 
ourselves forgiven.’’ This, my people, is a stupendous, 
a staggering thing. It is up to us! Here is a great 
liberation from the dogmas and precepts and statutes 
of men. But what an obligation it involves! As we 
ourselves have forgiven! 

The same idea is cleverly stated in one of Edwin 
Markham’s poems. The point here is the sort of 
people with whom a certain traveler had to deal. By 
dint of just one question the prophet makes it clear 
that the people were of the sort that the traveler be- 
lieved or expected them to be. The poem is aptly 
entitled “The Mirror.” 


Once when a prophet in a palm-shade lay 

A traveler stopped at noon one dusty day, 

And asked, ‘‘What sort of people in this land?” 

The prophet answered, lifting happy hand: 

“Well, friend, what sort of people whence you came?” 
“What sort!” the traveler snorted, “‘knaves and fools!’’ 
“Well,” said the prophet, ‘‘when your fever cools, 
You'll find the people here the very same.”’ 

Another stranger at the dusk drew near, 

- And paused to ask: ‘‘What sort of people here?”’ 
“Well, friend, what were the people whence you came?”’ 
“Ah,” smiled the stranger, ‘‘they were good and wise.” 
“Then,’’ smiled the prophet, laughing in his eyes, 
“You'll find the people here the very same.” 


My memory goes back this morning to a certain 


Memorial Day when I was about ten years old. That 


was before the day had been smeared and blasphemed 


in the modern manner with races, games, hilarious 


arties and everything a commercialized imagination 
can suggest— except memory. The celebration was 
he id i in a lovely wooded park, whither the people re- 
paired after the graves in the cemeteries had been 
trewn with flowers, for the program of the day. 
The orator was eloquent. Of course he fought the 
Sivil War all over again. One of the compensations 
of our denatured celebrations is that we don’t do that 


any more! The high point of his speech was a vivid 
description of Andersonville, the Georgia prison- 
stockade where thousands of Northern men were 
confined. He related in detail the horrors of the 
place, the dirt, vermin, plague and misery, all due in 
large measure to the poor quality and quantity of the 
food. Prisoners died like flies, and the sufferings of 
those who survived were appalling. Fortunately for 
us, we know now that most of these conditions were 
not the deliberate fault of the Confederacy. The ra- 
tions of the prisoners were almost as good and plenti- 
ful as those of Southern soldiers and civilians alike in 
those famishing days. And, coming to his climax, 
the orator paused for an instant, then said, slowly 
and with dramatic emphasis: “We can forgive, but 
we shall never forget!’ 

Forgive but not forget! Recalling that speech 
now, in the light of mature understanding, I know that 
the orator had done neither. He didn’t want to forget. 
His emotions were too deeply involved; and if he had 
forgotten the cutting edge of his eloquence would have 
been turned. And certainly he had not forgiven. 
Even a ten-year-old boy listening to his speech knew 
that. He said he had—or, rather, he said it could 
be done. But those words were only lip-service, paid 
to what he felt might be the moral scruples of some 
of his audience. He had not forgiven: because for- 
giveness is psychologically impossible until one has 
forgotten. 

This is a hard saying. But we must hear, ponder 
and believe it if we are to come into the truth of the 
principle in question. It is perhaps more accurate to 
say that we never forgive until we stop remembering. 
It is a fact, I suppose, that one never actually forgets 
anything. Anything once impressed upon the con- 
sciousness by experience leaves a record which is never 
completely erased. However dim and indistinct it 
may become, if the circumstances are just right, the 
law of free association will pull those old memories up 
out of the deep but never forgotten well of the past. 
From that standpoint it is probably unscientific to say 
that one can or must forget in a literal sense. It is 
asking the impossible. 

But to say that we must stop remembering is a 
very different thing. That is, we must stop recalling 
to mind incidents and episodes which have left a sting 
caused by some wrong or injury, real or fancied, in- 
flicted by another. We must stop brooding upon these 


things; for as often as we do so we reopen an old sore 


and renew our feeling of resentment. That is what 
the Memorial Day orator was doing. He revived all 
the old memories of Andersonville. And every time 
he did it he poured fresh oil upon the fires of his hatred. 
Of course he could not forgive. He could not even 
will to forgive as long as such emotions were being 
continually stirred. And the worst feature of his 
case was that he thought he was demonstrating his 
patriotism by remembering in that fiery fashion. 
Again we face the working of the same principle. 
It is up to you! Someone once did you a wrong, hurt 
you terribly, perhaps. If you would know the joy 
of feeling your own offenses forgiven, you must for- 
give that one. That one and everyone else who may 
have wronged or offended you. To do that you must 
stop deliberately remembering it. You must will 
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not to remember, since you have learned the inexorable 
law laid down in the Lord’s Prayer. And, when the 
incident does obtrude itself into your memory, as in- 
evitably it must do sometimes, you must learn to think 
of it without bitterness or malice. You must remind 
yourself of the law of self-release. The chains of our 
own sins are broken only as we unbind the chains with 
which the sins of others have enmeshed us. So you 
think kindly of the one who may have wronged you. 
You look for extenuating circumstances. You per- 
ceive that you yourself may not have been altogether 
blameless. You just empty your soul of every feeling 
which is not prompted by good-will. 

That is forgiving. That is ceasing to remember 
in a hateful and vengeful spirit. You unlock the doors 
of your own prison-house and walk forth a free and 
exultant soul. And in no other way can you find re- 
lease. 

But you must do this without any mental reserva- 
tion whatever. You have cleaned up and cleaned out 
the whole mess, and you are not going to have any- 
thing more to do with it. The mental reservations 
are what so often play the mischief with our good 
resolves. Sincere though we think our repentance to 
be, honest though our intention is, back there in a 
remote corner of the mind may lurk the thought that, 
if the circumstances are favorable, we might do the 
same thing again! 

You remember the story—a very old one but still 
good, for it illustrates the point—of the very sick man 
who called in his next-door neighbor with whom he 
had been carrying on a feud for some years over a line 
fence. He thought he was going to die. He wanted to 
straighten the matter out and ease his conscience. 
“Friend,” he said, ‘‘I think my time has come. Let’s 
let by-gones be by-gones. I’m sorry for my part in 
our quarrel, and I forgive you for your part. Will 
you forgive me?” And the neighbor, deeply moved, 
replied: ‘I gladly forgive you. And I’m sorry for my 
meanness, too.’”’ But just as the neighbor was leaving 
the room, dabbing his handkerchief to his eyes, the 
sick man raised his head feebly, and said: “But if I 
get well, I want it understood that the old grudge 
holds good.” 

Mental reservations! 
with it. 

Perhaps you ask why and how this is so. Why, 
when I freely and fully forgive, do I have this liberating 
sense of being forgiven? Those who are wise in the 
mysterious workings of the human spirit can answer 
that question; but it leads into metaphysical realms 
with which most of us are unfamiliar. Even if I felt 
competent to do it, I would not undertake an explana- 
tion now. I ask you only to take my word that it is so. 
You need not understand all the psychology before 
making the demonstration. I am not an expert elec- 
trician, but when I go into a dark room in my house, I 
know if I press a certain button in the wall the room 
will be flooded with light. So I press the button. 
How foolish I should be—and you will agree in this— 
if, before I perform that simple act, I insist that the 
service company shall send in an expert to explain to 
me, by means of drawings, diagrams and theories, 
just how and why the light comes on when I press the 
button. I don’t need to know that. There are times 


Well—you can’t get away 


and circumstances when such knowledge is needed 
and required, but this isn’t one of them. So I just 
say to you: Press the button! Forgive—and know the 
joy of having forgiveness. Don’t wait to understand 
all about it. The time is too short. 

What a world it would be if men would only be- 
lieve this! But we are so reluctant to profit by the 
experience of others. There is a great body of wis- 
dom distilled out of the experience of the past waiting 
only for those of the present to accept and profit by it. 
But it is a melancholy fact that we ignore it, and insist 
upon learning the same old lessons in much the same 
hard way generation after generation. So by the time 
we know how to live, life is far spent. By the time we 
know how to help and heal, the opportunity for such 
ministry is almost gone. By the time we know how to 
preach, there are few Sundays and little strength left 
for preaching! 

And so it goes. If we could only hasten the 
process of matured understanding! If we could only 
condense the wisdom of experience and administer it 
in capsule form! I wish I could boil down, distil, the 
essence of life as I have come to know it, and in some 
potent liquid form, and then administer a few drops of 
it on lumps of sugar to the most capable of our young 
people. Yes, and older ones, too. That urge, that 
ambition, I know, is in all your hearts when you see 
the tragic indifference, even scorn, with which the 
voice of wisdom is heard. But now and then a ray of 
light does shine in. Now and then a word does break 
through. With that we must be content—and faint 
not. 

This calls for a high type of courage. But let no 
one suppose that the authentic gospel of Jesus is ad- 
dressed to weaklings. It is a challenge to the bravest 
of men and to the bravest in every man. Those who 
lack spiritual daring will be satisfied to conform to 
the dictum of ecclesiastics and the letter of the creeds. 
But those who are brave will acknowledge the author- 
ity of their own souls; the authority based in the ever- 
lasting principle, ““Whatsoever ye would,’ and ‘As 
we ourselves have forgiven.”’ And not until then shall 
we know the joy of spiritual freedom. 


For Private Study or Group Discussion 

What, in your opinion, takes place in one’s mind 
when one really forgives another? 

Is it right, or just, that the forgiveness of our 
offenses should be conditional upon our forgiving 
others? Justify your answer. 

Is it possible actually to forget a wrong which 
has been committed against one? Base your answer 
upon personal experience. 

Suppose all the world’s debts, in a literal sense, 
were at once discharged, forgiven, wiped out. What 
would be the result? 


* * * 


It is said of Carlyle that he believed in God until Cromwell 
died, and there are men today who believe in Sunday until the 
turf is green. We have substituted the holiday for the holy day, 
recreation for reverence, games for godliness, and dissipation for 
devotion. Sunday has become the day of traffic disasters, and in 


place of meditation in the church we have substituted — 


on the highways.—Joseph R. Sizoo. ; : 
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De Senectute’ 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


HE notion persists that, like the age of man’s body, 
the age of his mind and soul is measured by 
years. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Many of the oldest minds in the world, of which by 
no means the least number are to be found in the 
United States, have not yet reached their thirtieth 
birthday. They are fixed and set as to every con- 
ceivable question. They have definitely decided 
everything. That which they do not know—and what 
an infinity it is!—is not worth knowing, and indeed 
should not be known at all. Minds and temperaments 
such as these have reached advanced old age, not of 
course as measured in terms of years, but in fact. 
This explains many of the follies of those young per- 
sons who are not youthful and who probably never 
will be. Their recurring birthdays measure change 
only, not growth. 

The open, alert, vigorous and well-disciplined 
mind bent upon the achievement of high ideals in 
practical fashion, facing new facts and new problems 
as the passing years reveal them, always willing to 
change a point of view or to alter a policy if new facts 
and new conditions so warrant, is youthful by nature 
no matter how many years may have passed over it. 
The mounting years find it growing no older, but 
keeping itself youthful, and manifesting that youth 
in a hundred ways. 

Cicero in his classic De Senectute records that 
Plato died, pen in hand, in his eighty-first year after a 
serene old age spent quietly amid pure and refining 
pursuits; that Isocrates was ninety-four when he com- 
posed Pan-Athenaicus; and that his teacher, Gorgias 
of Leontini, rounded out one hundred and seven years 
and never rested from his pursuits or his labors. To 
the statement that old age withdraws us from active 
pursuits, Cicero replies: ‘From what pursuits? Is it 
not only from those which are followed because of 
youth and physical vigor? Are there no intellectual 
employments in which men of many years may en- 
gage even though their bodies be no longer young?” 
Cicero answers his own question with many examples. 
Were he writing today, what a host of new evidences 
he could cite! That truly great Pope, Leo XIII, died 
in full mental vigor at ninety-three, and when he was 
eighty-one wrote the famous encyclical on the condi- 
tion of the working classes, Rerum Novarum, which 
held the whole world’s attention. Gladstone, who be- 
gan life, in Macaulay’s words, as the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories, grew more youthful with 
each passing year, became the beloved leader of the 
advanced Liberals of Great Britain, was still Prime 
Minister at eighty-five and passed from earth at 
eighty-nine. Bismarck, builder of the modern Ger- 
man nation, lived to be eighty-three and was still in 
highest public office at seventy-five. Cardinal New- 
man, who was old enough to write “Lead, Kindly 
Light” at thirty-two, was still youthful enough to 
write “The Idea of a University’ at seventy-two. 


*An address delivered at the 183d Commencement of Colum- 
bia University, June 1, 1937. 


Disraeli wrote “Lothair” at sixty-six and “Endymion” 
at seventy-six, and he was still guiding English policy 
and delighting as well as amusing the world when he 
died at seventy-seven. Of Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who died at eighty, Beveridge records the fact that to 
the very last he took an active part in all cases argued 
and decided and that he actually delivered the opinion 
of the Court in eleven of the most important. ‘‘The 
last words Marshall ever uttered as Chief Justice,” 
writes Beveridge, “sparkle with vitality and high 
ideals.”” Our own President Barnard was hard at work, 
always on new problems, until just before his death in 
his eightieth year. 

Such examples might be multiplied quite in- 
definitely both from the history of the ancient and of 
the modern world. When Elihu Root, outstanding 
American statesman of his generation, died at ninety- 
two, his faculties were unimpaired and his outlook on 
life was as fresh and as forward-facing as ever. His 
last public utterance, made as he approached his 
ninety-first birthday, will never be forgotten by any- 
one who heard it. General Smuts, to be sure, is but 
sixty-seven and his amazing insight into world prob- 
lems and his capacity for interpretation and leadership 
may, we trust, still serve us all for many years. Pope 
Pius XI, who on yesterday reached his eightieth birth- 
day, is as young in spirit and as fresh in outlook as if 
his body were but half that age. 

The plain fact is that the world’s best work is 
now being done, and has always been done, by men 
of youthful and forward-facing minds, no matter how 
many years of time may have passed over their heads 
and brought age to their physical frames. They may 
have the likelihood of many years before them or they 
may have but few; nevertheless, the quality of youth- 
fulness, of eager pursuit of wise and justified progress, 
is the same in them all. Unhappily one may be young 
without being youthful, but happily one may be old 
without being aged. 

Cicero emphasized the fact that it is our duty to 
resist the supposed limitations and weaknesses of old 
age, that we must have a care not to let its defects 
overtake us, that by proper diet and exercise we must 
give to the mind a worthy and helpful physical frame 
in order that the mind may continue to do its work on 
the plane of highest usefulness. 

“Try to be youthful, young man,” is sagacious 
counsel. ‘“Try to keep youthful, old man,” is the 
word of wise experience. Above all else, do not ever 
forget that years of bodily life are no measure of in- 
tellectual age and capacity. To forge a fixed and ar- 
bitrary rule in terms of years as the limit of a man’s 
usefulness or human service, would only be to behead 
a large portion of the world’s intellectual and moral 
leadership and thereby to impoverish mankind. 

There is an anecdote of Chauncey M. Depew 
which puts the whole matter in a nutshell. On his 
ninetieth birthday Mr. Depew was called upon by a 
representative of the press who brought him congratu- 
lations and good wishes and invited a statement from 
Mr. Depew as to how it felt to be ninety years of age. 
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“But,” said Mr. Depew in a tone of startled surprise, 
“‘T am not ninety years of age!””. The young journalist, 
quite taken aback, said, “But, Mr. Depew, my news- 
paper is very careful in these matters. Surely, they 
cannot have made a mistake. Were you not born, 
Sir, on April 28, 1884?” “Certainly,” answered Mr. 
Depew. “Then,” said the journalist triumphantly, 
“surely that makes you ninety years old today.” 
“Oh,” replied Mr. Depew with a characteristic smile, 
“T see, young man, I see. You are one of those who 
measure age by years. There is nothing in it, young 
man. Nothing in it!” 

Cicero once again spoke truth when he wrote 


that it is not by muscle, speed or physical dexterity 
that great things are done, but rather by reflection, 
by force of character and by ripened judgment. All 
these qualities are made richer, not poorer, by the 
passing years. Moreover, as the years bring a likely 
lessening of labor they are quite likely to bring also an 
increase of influence. 

Solon, one of the earliest of wise men, long ago 
spoke words of hope and truth when he said, “I grow 
old constantly learning many new things.” 

May you stay always on the Morning Side of 
life. May success and happiness attend you each 
and all. 


Do We Need Blueprints? 


Carleton M. Fisher 


N these days of uncertainty and social flux, there 
is, on the one hand, an increasingly evident dis- 
avowal of capitalism as being an inefficient and 

un-Christian economic system, and, on the other 
hand, a moral hesitancy that tends only to perplex 
an already hectic situation. 

University professors, ministers, lawyers, writers, 
artists, teachers, truck-drivers, machinists, techni- 
cians, men and women in all walks of life, are today 
joining the ranks of those who no longer need persuad- 
ing when it comes to admitting the injustices and 
inefficiencies of modern capitalism. In fact, a recent 
contributor to the Leader considers it an assumed fact 
that everybody who bothers to think at all, knows 
that our present society is unjust and that it hampers 
the growth of spiritual values. It might even be stated 
that it is no longer intellectually ‘fashionable’ to be a 
rank and ardent defender of the status quo. (At 
least, no harm is done in simply admitting the exist- 
ence of evil, for even a reprobate monarch, Louis of 
France, predicted a deluge!) 

There is, however, as a concomitant to this grow- 
ing repudiation of modern capitalism, a certain state 
of mind that warrants analysis. This state of mind 
might best be characterized by the term “blueprint- 
seeking,” the peculiar intellectual demand of so many 
minds for a precise course of action which shall por- 
tray the exact maneuverings of society in its purposed 
march into the future. This common state of mind 
is no doubt a product of our present-day scientific 
temper, which demands an exact picture of the house 
we are to build, even to the number of floor-plugs 
in the spare closet, before we even consent to sign a 
contract with the builder. And when it comes to 
building houses or organizing a salesmanship program 
of a large corporation, such scientific blueprinting is 
not only wise but advisable. 

But when we come to consider the development of 
a society or a civilization, we are no longer dealing 
with houses and scientific efficiencies. We are, in- 
stead, concerned with unpredictable human emotions, 
prejudices, traditions, theories, dreams and hopes— 
things which defy the keen and ruthless analysis of any 
microscope or slide-rule. It becomes impossible, even 
for a liberal thinker, to predict in the light of known 
truths whether we should have this kind of society or 
thet, because in his enthusiasm for a “sure’’ thing he 


becomes virtually lost in a forest of inconsequential 
details. 

For the truly Christian mind, it is enough just 
to know that our present form of society is un-Chris- 
tian and inefficient. What the next form of our society 
will be like we do not yet know, and cannot know until 
it is here. It would seem, therefore, that he who 
quibbles over the details of a proposed blueprint of 
the new society, while his fellowmen are crying out for 
salvation from the evils of the old, is not only evading 
his true responsibility, but from the human stand- 
point is exceedingly inefficient. For while he proceeds 
to delineate the exact design of the new society, men 
and women are starving, they are dying upon the 
battlefields of imperialist war, and their culture, such 
as it is, is dying with them. 

No matter how unscientific and impractical all 
this may seem, the fact remains that social progress is 
not a succession of well-defined blueprints, but a move- 
ment of conflict and struggle and experiment that 
is crude and unpredictable to a large extent. 

Surely the lessons of history point to the validity 
of this contention. There was most certainly no blue- 
print in the hands of Samuel Adams when he began 
his inflammatory propagandizing in Boston, nor did 
the honorable gentlemen who gathered at Philadelphia 
seem to have a very clear idea as to just what sort of 
society the new America would be. Some of thosé 
gentlemen still clung to a sentimental, perhaps selfish, 
love for the good old rule of the aristocracy, while 
others, even in their enthusiasm, were just a bit wary 
of that idea of mob-rule called ‘‘democracy.” And 
when, after lengthy debate, they came to a decision, 
they produced a constitution that seems to defy true 
interpretation even to this day. It is evident that we 
do not yet know what sort of society our forefathers 
tried to build. 

One has but to read the history of-the Russian 
revolution to discover how futile all this hodge-podge 
seeking after exactness in detail is, when it comes to 
social movements. The Provisional Government, 
with the reins of power in its lap, knew not what to do 
with them because its ministers were so taken up with 
the discussion of inconsequential and misguided de- 
tail that they overlooked the necessity of immediate 
action based upon intelligent perspectives. When 
Lenin came to the rescue from out of exile, it was not 
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exactness in blueprint detail that he brought, but di- 
rect action toward certain definite aims. Once the new 
society was on its way toward organization, experi- 
mentation was necessary in order that the exact de- 
tails might be gradually evolved into good working 
order. And even yet, the new society in Soviet Rus- 
sia is moulding itself, cruelly and tragically, into more 
workable and efficient form. 

The history of social reform and revolution is a 
moving panorama of seething emotions, stubborn 
prejudices, sentimentalized traditions, beautiful 
dreams, complex theories, and dearly-defended yearn- 
ings. To think that we can in this twentieth century 
pour all these things into the test-tube of intellectual 
ferment and produce a blueprint of tomorrow’s world 
is, to say the least, incredibly fantastic. 

But there is a vitally important implication in 
regard to this state of mind, “blueprint-seeking.” 
(If one were to be disgustingly trite, one might make 
mention in the same breath of an ethereal haven called 
“the ivory tower.’’) 

It is safe to say that we have no blueprints as to 
the set-up of the new society, and furthermore, that 
it is impossible to expect man to devise such blueprints. 
But we do have a certain perspective, a certain outlook 
into the future, a certain composite of human hopes 
and aims, which shows us the direction in which we 
must move if we are to progress. 

The followers of Jesus Christ have a certain per- 
spective that is revealed in the idea of the Kingdom 
of God. It is true that we Christians have not yet de- 
cided whether humanists will be accorded the same 
esteem as theists in that kingdom. But petty details 
of that nature can be ironed out when the Kingdom 
comes. What we are certain of, is that the Kingdom 
of God stands for universal brotherhood under God, 
the Father, that all men therefore shall share in the 
fruits of God’s earth, and that no man will be exploited 
or made the pawn of others. The ideal thus set up 
before Christians gives them a direction in which to 
move forward. 

The Christian consequently discards all elements 
of society which fall short of this ideal, and impa- 
tiently, yea doggedly, determines to march on toward 
the next social step. 

It would seem, therefore, that to seek a blueprint 
of tomorrow’s world is to lose sight of our perspective. 
The important thing to recognize is that capitalism in 
any form (for it cannot be compartmented into “‘ir- 
ritable’’ and ‘“‘less irritable’ elements), is definitely 
un-Christian and most certainly inefficient. Is not the 
recognition of this fact enough to summon the Chris- 
tians of the world to disown capitalism and create out 
of its chaos a new world more nearly in line with our 
Christian perspective? 

It is logical that the next social step will be one 
wherein our economy will be collectivized, so that the 
masses of people may be assured a greater degree of 
economic security. If it becomes necessary in the 
process of establishing such an economy to endure the 
rigors of an authoritarian order, so be it. One who 
realizes with what crudeness society stumbles for- 
ward, will not, and can not if he would, remain aloof 
from this move forward, because he fears that in so 
doing we shall have to sacrifice the liberty of criticizing 


4 

the newly established collectivism. It is not a matter 
of “‘shall we give up what few freedoms we now have 
for a promised economic freedom,” but rather, “‘eco- 
nomic freedom for all is the essential bass of all true 
freedom, and if to achieve economic freedom means to 
entail a transitory loss of lesser freedoms, then we 
must be willing to pay the price.” 

Democracy, which defies definition, has been de- 
fined as political and social equality. Democracy, as 
thus defined, is in the process of being achieved. 
Today, we have neither political nor social equality, 
because of the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a minority. If in the establishment of an 
economic collectivism, we have to sacrifice something 
we already do not have, i. e., political equality, in 
order to secure something we do not have, i. e., social 
equality, then the way forward seems valid. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that we do not have 
democracy and freedom today, but instead, sentimen- 
talized ideas about freedom and democracy. 

The job of the liberal and progressive thinker in 
the new society will be to lead the struggle for the 
achievement of those freedoms which must be built 
upon the basis of economic security. 

The story is told of those early settlers in Cherry 
Valley who joined the American revolutionary forces 
with the idea in mind that a victory for the Americans 
would mean freedom. And after the battle had 
been won, and English tyranny was a thing of the 
past, it became necessary to levy heavy taxes in order 
to set up the new society. And those poor settlers in 
Cherry Valley were perturbed when they got their 
tax bills, because they thought they had fought to end 
all taxes! Little did they realize that the inheritance 
of political independence would mean such a burden 
upon their shoulders. 

It would seem that those who distastefully recog- 
nize the coming of a new society are filled with the fear 
that such a society will pile new burdens upon their 
shoulders. But progress comes at an exceedingly high 
price, and all our anticipatory discussion is to no avail. 
If the next form of our American society means an 
authoritarian state as the price for our economic free- 
dom, soit will be. The task that will then confront us 
will be one of democratizing that authoritarian state. 

In other words, if the scientific and practical mind 
is realistic (which it seldom is, from the social view- 
point), it will not attempt to predict the exact con- 
struction of a new society, but will, instead, set about 
preparing itself to deal with the situations that arise 
when the new society is with us! 

When the day of reckoning comes in any nation, 
and the old order of things begins to totter, the new 
society that supersedes it is patterned along the lines 
of that perspective which is held by those who hold 
the strategic strongholds of political power. If, in the 
next social crisis of our nation, the perspective is one 
of stream-lined fascism as decreed by the desperate 
preservers of privilege, all efforts of our Christian 
theorists to modify it along the lines of justice and 
brotherhood will avail nothing; for Christian ideals 


_ have no place in the fascist perspective. And when the 


day comes, as it inevitably will, when modern capi- 
talism is ultimately discarded, the new society will be 
moulded along the lines of that perspective which is 
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held by the masses of people who have been the means 
of achieving the new society. In that day, Christian 
ideals will have no place in the moulding of the new 
order of things, wnless Christians have played a loyal 
and effective part in the social transformation, and 
have thus secured unto themselves a well-earned 
sphere of influence. 

The logical thing for a Christian to do, therefore, 
if he sincerely desires to take an active part in the 
solving of our present dilemmas under capitalism, 
is not to seek or contemplate what our next world will 
be like in every detail, but instead prepare himself 
or herself for capable leadership or “follow-ship’’ when 
the new world is born. And the basic attribute of any 
good social leader, or social follower, is a loyalty to 


the ideals whch his Christian perspective outlines. 
For us Christians, the ideals as conceived in the idea 
of the Kingdom of God are our perspective. It is for 
us, therefore, to work for the abolition of all that 
which tends to keep us from approaching those ideals, 
and at the same time lending our support to any and all 
of those social movements that are sincerely struggling 
to achieve a finer and more just order of things based 
upon a collectivist economy. 

We do not need blueprints! What we do need is 
the moral courage to fight for a better world! Not 
“just what sort ofa new society do you propose?” but 
instead, ‘God forbid that I should cling to this evil 
society because I dare not venture into the unknown 
with my fellowmen, and build a better society!” 


Must Religion Reject Capitalism ? 


Harvey Swanson 


religious people who are not satisfied with the 

common assumption made by religious radicals 
that capitalism and religion are utterly incompatible. 

To condemn our economic order as it now func- 
tions is not the same as to condemn capitalism as such. 
It is quite possible that the most objectionable fea- 
tures of our present economic life are remediable; 
indeed, it may even be that capitalism lends itself 
to reform and improvement which promise greater 
benefit in the long run than any attempt to substitute 
any other system for it. 

To some, it may seem that the utter rejection of 
capitalism is the only position compatible with the 
strict ethical teaching of Jesus. For those who take 
this position we must have the greatest respect; but 
hardly anyone lives up to it. We can hardly reject the 
whole of capitalism without cutting ourselves off 
completely from society, even retreating into some 
monastic shelter where the affairs of the market-place 
are mercifully excluded from our gaze. But such an 
escape is not escape at all. For most monasteries are 
quite dependent upon revenues derived in the last 
analysis from the transactions of the market-place. 
To insist that Jesus’ teaching requires us to separate 
ourselves completely from the working life of capi- 
talism is, I believe, to impute a purely monastic 
mind to Jesus. Such a mind he never had. 

The problem of Christianizing the economie order 
is essentially different for us from the problem of war. 
War is not capable of reform or improvement. War 
is, by its very nature, an utter denial of all that Jesus 
taught. It has no redeeming feature. We cannot hope 
to correct anything in the process of war. The only 
thing we can do is reject it, utterly and entirely. A 
Christian is compelled to be a pacifist, in the sense of 
rejecting war as a method of settling international 
disputes. Nothing can be said in defense of it. The 
position of every Christian must, therefore, be an 
absolute position on war, in so far as one pretends to 
accept and follow the teaching of Jesus. But this is 
not true on the problem of the economic order. In 
dealing with war, we are dealing with a process of 
wholesale destruction which has in it no redeeming 
features. In dealing with our economic system, we 


I AM sure there are a great many thoughtful 


are dealing with the ways and means in which all per- 
sons make their daily bread. It is not a wholesale de- 
structive system; it is a living constructive system. 
There may well be faults, frictions, conflicts, injustices, 
in it. 

But we cannot say of it, as we say of war, that 
we will have nothing to do with it. We must ap- 
proach it with a desire to assist it in its essential task 
of feeding, clothing and housing all men. Unlike the 
process of war, the process of our economic system is 
doing a constructive work, day in and day out. How- 
ever imperfectly it may function, it is doing some- 
thing constructive every day. Our task is to under- 
stand its workings, correct its faults, remove its in- 
justices, and fill its working with spiritual purpose and 
meaning. 

In fact, one could draw a perfect analogy be- 
tween the family and the economic system. One 
could condemn capitalism because it is founded upon 
self-interest. But one could likewise condemn the 
family because in so many cases it is based upon 
physical attraction, nay, upon sex. Sex, in its cruder 
manifestations, is selfish, destructive and unspiritual. 
So self-interest in capitalism is in many ways selfish, 
destructive and unspiritual. But we could hardly have 
the family without some element of sexual attraction 
between husband and wife. And self-interest in the 
economic system fulfills something of the same func- 
tion. We can reshape, reform, guide, control and 
spiritualize sex in the family; why can we not do the 
same with self-interest in the economic world? We 
need not destroy the family in order to correct the 
abuses of sex; so we need not destroy capitalism in 
order to correct the abuses of self-interest. 

Kirby Page has listed specifically four reasons 
why religion cannot be compatible with capitalism. 
If he is correct, then, of course, we are wrong. But 
what are these four reasons which he advances? He 
says: 

“The four aspects of the present economic order 
which in combination make capitalism incompatible 
with high religion are these: 

(1) Private ownership of natural resources and 
other essential industries, and their operation for 
private gain. 
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(2) The assumption that the individual is justi- 

fied in seeking unlimited wealth and privilege, even 
though multitudes of his fellows exist in poverty. 

' (3) The exaltation of the competitive struggle, 

with its doctrine of the survival of the fit. 

(4) The dual practice of utilizing the government 
as a means of securing special privileges, and at the 
same time insisting that the state keep hands off the 
competitive struggle with its resultant exploitation.”’ 
(“Individualism and Socialism,” p. 303.) 

Can we answer these four points? We believe 
the answers are almost obvious. The first objection, 
that natural resources and essential industries are 
privately owned and operated for private gain, is one 
that need not continue to be an objection. It will not 
‘seriously disturb, indeed, it will materially assist, the 
functioning of capitalism to place all natural resources 
under public management and public ownership. 
Forests, minerals, water power, and the basic wealth 
of nature which is in no way the result of any man’s 
industry or resourcefulness, should properly be in 
the hands of government. Economic opinion is 
rapidly moving to this conclusion. Indeed, it has 
always been the opinion of many thoughtful econo- 
mists. And in so far as the phrase “essential indus- 
tries’ applies to natural monopolies, these should also 
be placed under public ownership. There is abundant 
evidence in all recent studies of our modern economy 
to show that the presence of these natural monopolies 
has helped to disturb and disrupt the functioning of 
capitalism itself. It is to the advantage of capitalism 
that monopolies should be eliminated, either by disso- 
lution or by the simpler and less difficult-method of 
turning them over to public management and owner- 
ship. Monopolies and natural resources are simply 
not proper fields for private initiative. 

The second objection, that capitalism encourages 
extremes of wealth and poverty, is one that can be 
corrected. An adequate social security program, 
coupled with effective income and inheritance tax 
laws, is the obvious solution. This will not destroy 
capitalism; it will assist it. 

The third objection, that capitalism unduly 
exalts the competitive struggle, with emphasis upon 
the survival of the fittest, is essentially a matter of 
emphasis. Our economic world is not actually a world 
of jungle conflict. We are learning through the hard 
school of experience that competition implies also co- 
operation. The effective functioning of capitalism 
depends upon a wide and fair distribution of income 
and wealth. The old ideas of capitalism, which did 
emphasize the ruthless character of competition, are 
simply not true. It goes without saying that we need 
to control competition in its unsocial aspects, even 
as we control sex in its unsocial aspects; but both are 
driving forces, not evil in themselves but evil only in 
their misdirection. In fact, one of the serious faults of 
our modern economy is that we have destroyed com- 
petition in many fields; we need a rebirth of real com- 
petition in many areas now dominated by large units. 

The final objection of Mr. Page, that capitalism 
has been Janus-faced to government, is a valid and 
true objection. It must be corrected. It can be cor- 
rected. It is being corrected to some extent by the 
present Administration. 


It is no solution to say that we should simply turn 
to “socialism.”’ It is quite possible that the greed of 
men may find equally destructive outlets in a socialistic 
system. The possibilities of the destructive wielding 
of power in any collective system are alarming: to 
contemplate. It is not noticeable that Russia gives a 
more spiritual content to life than America or Eng- 
land. And certainly contact with army life will 


- quickly destroy the illusion that in a perfectly collec- 


tive society greed and the competitive struggle are 
absent. Sometimes these evils reveal themselves 
under such conditions in even more destructive forms 
than in a capitalistic society. 

In other words, religion has a large task to per- 
form within capitalism, before it breaks with it com- 
pletely and advocates the substitution of another 
system. The task which religion has before it is to 
combine the motive of love with the guidance of in- 
teligence. Most preachers do not understand the 
basic working of our economic society. They see a 
few of the evils, and they leap to the conclusion that we 
should do away with capitalism entirely. This is 
neither reasonable nor intelligent. It is exactly as if 
one were to do away with the family because family 
life has its evils, or do away with the Bible completely 
because we cannot accept it as the Fundamentalists 
who hold it to be entirely true and unerrant. In the 
Bible, we deal with a living book; in the family, we 
deal with a living unit; so in capitalism, we deal with 
a living organism. Our crying need of the day is for 
intelligence, to see wherein we can change and improve 
our living capitalistic society. This should be the joy 
and pride of liberal minds. 

The real issue before Unitarians today, as some 
of us see it, is not so much an irrelevant concern 
with organizational details at 25 Beacon Street as it is 
a concern that we should bring to bear the same in- 
telligence and the same liberality of outlook on our 
economic thinking as we have in the past on our theo- 
logical thinking. Are we destined forever to be in the 
rearguard of those who feel some conscience about 
economie life? Is our church ever to be identified with 
the upper middle class and reflect blindly its economic 
views? I plead for intelligence in our economic 
thinking, neither the doctrinaire attitude of the so- 
cialist, nor the “die-hard” attitude of the complete 
reactionary. Thus far, we Unitarians have been tragi- 
cally divided between those who are extremists to the 
left and those who are extremists to the right. I plead 
for that intelligence that will apply to our modern 
economy the same rigorous and scholarly criticism 
that our distinguished predecessors applied to the 
Bible. 


* * * 


To make foolish restraints upon our liberty in order that we 
may enjoy greater freedom, to do wrong in order that right 
may prevail, are among the absurd contradictions of the state 
of Massachusetts in telling the’ school teachers of that state 
what they shall and shall not teach. Let it be said, however, to 
the credit of that commonwealth, with many fine people num- 
bered among its citizens, that the legislature repealed these fool 
laws, but the governor vetoed its enactments and there was not 
sufficient majority to pass them over Hurley’s veto. Let us hope 
that even Massachusetts may some day learn better.— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Religious Education at the Crossroads— II 
George A. Coe 


M I at this moment discussing religion and re- 
ligious education? Yes. For religion has to 
do with the meaning of life, and religious edu- 

cation has to reveal meanings and to create new 
meanings. Now, the meanings of life are determined 
by what we can voluntarily do, and by the results that 
flow from our voluntary acts. If there were any such 
thing as complete passivity we could derive from it 
no meaning at all. Note, now, that a class distribu- 
tion of power is a class limitation of the possibilities 
of voluntary action. This statement applies alike to 
individuals and, as we have seen in the case of the 
wastage of natural resources, to generations yet un- 
born. What the race can do in its future totality is 
therefore in question, and hence the meaning of his- 
tory is involved. This is the reason why religion does 
and must concern itself somehow with the conflict 
structure of society. 

Religious education is at the crossroads because 
the inevitable conflict is developing, coming to the 
surface, and revealing as never before an inescapable 
either-or. Religious education undertakes to pro- 
mote purposes that are thoughtful, intelligent, and to 
the utmost aspiring. That is, it has to do with the 
growth of power in individuals and in groups. It seeks 
to increase the power of certain kinds of persons and 
groups, and to decrease the power of others. Of its own 
nature, therefore, it is in and of the class conflict. 

Does this sound like a secularizing of religion? 
Does it seem to say that religious education has to do 
with man rather than with God? Why do I not affirm, 
as some are doing, that the great need is a recovery 
and quickening of belief in God? Are not the motiva- 
tion and the empowering of our pupils to flow from a 
God-consciousness, and if they have this are they not 
already masters of circumstance? Let us face these 
questions, beginning with the last. Is it true that 
God-consciousness will make our pupils masters of 
circumstance? Here is a family in which there are 
church-school pupils from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age who need further schooling. The family income 
is twenty dollars a week when work is plentiful, at 
other times less than this. In what sense would a 
lively faith in God on the part of these children and 
their parents make them masters of circumstance? 
It might make them patient; it might deter them 
from illegal or violent acts; but would it keep the 
children in school and out of the factory? What, 
indeed, is the relationship between God and family 
income? That there is some relationship is not denied, 
but it needs to be searched out lest what we think is 
God should become a refuge from our problems in- 
stead of a solution, and lest piety should be substituted 
for righteousness. 

To the question whether a quickening of belief in 
God is not the greatest need in religious education, the 
answer is, What kind of God have you in mind? Any 
notion of the divine character that we entertain is 
certain to reflect a quality that men already have wit- 
nessed in one another. The psychology and history 
of religion are clear upon this point. It is true that 


attributing a quality to God enhances its influence over 
human life, but it is equally true that whatever suf- 
focates a quality in men works against belief in a God 
of this kind. For example, if, as some say, and as our 
War Department assumes, war-making is a permanent 
characteristic of humanity, then, of course, there is 
no such God as Christian Churches have proclaimed. 
Either wars will cease or belief in the Christian God 
will cease. More than this; what applies to war ap- 
plies to the class structure of society. If the need to 
feed one’s family, the need to educate one’s children, 
the need of sustenance for learning, art, and religion— 
if these needs never are to connote power to take what 
is needed because it is needed, that is, if ethical values 
are to be permanently separated from power, this 
will reflect itself in what men believe about ultimate 
reality. They will believe that ultimate reality is not 
ethical. We are, in fact, living in a social order that 
automatically is suffocating the faith that we thought 
we had achieved or received by revelation. Therefore 
belief in God is not entitled to priority over the ob- 
served fate of values. In fact, theistic faith, if it is 
to endure, must draw its sustenance from values 
experienced in conduct that is reconstructive of the 
common life. 

But some voices are saying that religion and the 
Church should be above the conflict. Are there not 
faults on both sides? it is said. Are not our weapons 
spiritual rather than carnal? Is not our general social 
function performed if we induce an encompassing 
benevolence of heart? That there is some truth in this 
reasoning may gladly be granted. Somehow religion 
does seem to involve living in eternity now. Never- 
theless, churches never are above the class conflict. 
They cannot be, for as possessors of property, as 
employers, and as makers of budgets, they have in 
their hands a part of the power that is perhaps to be 
redistributed. Consider, too, their social make-up 
and the personnel of boards of control. A social selec- 
tion upon a class basis stands out here in spite of all 
our desire that it should not be. Consider, finally, both 
the emphases and the silences of preaching and teach- 
ing. No, the churches and the education that they 
offer are not above the class conflict, and they cannot 
be. 

What then? Are we going to continue indefinitely 
the present unavowed, unintentional, and mostly un- 
conscious support of the social status quo? Are we 
always to practice this religious naiveté, and pass it 
on through religious education? Apparently not. 
Already religion shows unmistakable signs of a 
divided selfhood that reflects the class conflict. We 
shall grow more and more conscious of the issue that 
is being forced upon us, mostly against our will, and 
we shall move in one direction or another. That is, 
religious education in every denomination will move 
either to the right or to the left. It will either defend 
and consolidate its present reciprocity with the powers 
of this world, or, committing itself to a redistribution 
of power, it will ally itself with the class that now 
lacks power both within the Church and outside it. 
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The religious education that moves to the right 
will emphasize one or more of these things: the Church 
and churchmanship; correct beliefs, whether orthodox 
or liberal; withdrawal from strife by mystical com- 
munion with God; condescending kindness to the 
unfortunate; the refinement of life through highly 
generalized sentiments of the ideal. Thus the spiritual 
life will be abstracted from the particular, mundane 
concerns of society; consequently the present divided 
self of religion will become more pronounced. But 
realization of this truth will be avoided by a kind of 
encystment of religious societies—they will become 
clubs of the spiritually élite. 

On the other hand, the religious education that 
moves towards the left will stimulate pupils to action, 
difficult action, within the concrete actualities of the 
social order. For example, in pursuit of world peace 
it will find itself no longer acquiescing in modern 
nationalism. There will be ever-increasing dissent 
from the ideas of power that now control state action, 
and sooner or later there will be active opposition. 
Government, as we know it, is in the main government 
by privileged classes for their own benefit. When we, 
the people, hunger and thirst for peace, what do we do? 
As yet we cry ‘Please, please!” to powers that only 
half disclose themselves. They respond with peaceful 
words plus armaments, plus military training in civil 
institutions, plus propaganda to the effect that the 
war-makers are the true peace-makers! Leftward- 
moving religious education will seek peace by taking 
power away from the war-makers. Such education 
will sooner or later refuse out and out to acquiesce in 


the capitalist economic order. Our teaching already 
avows ethical principles that by implication condemn 
the system of private profit. This implication is now 
in process of being developed into an explicit con- 
viction. When it is ripe it will promote action that 
intends a redistribution of power in our society. This 
will not be a descent into secularism, however, for the 
church groups that most definitely are moving in this 
direction are also most definitely engaged in rescuing 
worship from formalism and mere sentimentalism. 
In this entire leftward process, wherever it is most 
alive, the churches, now separated from the masses, 
will draw near to them. It will be found that the ery 
for economic justice and the thirst for God converge. 

Who will go to the right and who to the left, I do 
not undertake to predict. What has been said is that 
religious education is bound to become more explicit 
as to the meaning of life, and that this will necessitate 
a movement in one direction or the other. I cannot 
forbear to point out, however, that religious liberalism 
has a peculiar relation to this problem. For liberalism 
has insisted upon three permanently dynamic social 
principles: first, that religion must be objective-minded, 
employing scientific method, and always respecting 
the concrete; second, that religion must be ethical 
through and through; third, that our traditional 
ethics, derived largely from oriental social systems and 
from metaphysical dogmas, must be humanized. 
How can these principles be put into action without 
moving towards a basic redistribution of power over 
human life? The teachers of both adults and youth will 
need to know your answer. 


Woo a Muse 


Kenneth C. Gesner 


REGRET the radio. For one thing, it ruined my 
desirability as a cornetist. I used to be asked to 
gatherings and people hoped I would bring my 

cornet along. Now they hope I won’t, and all because 
they would rather twist the dial of a radio and listen 
to Heifetz or Ben Bernie. At least I was better than 
nothing. Altogether the radio has been very unkindly 
to us amateur musicians. 

I regret the movies. Formerly a drama-starved 
village would look forward in happy anticipation to 
the next histrionic effort of the local woman’s club 
or the First Parish young people. But now, with 
Garbo and William Powell on the Bijou screen, club 
spirit and civic pride must be invoked to get an 
audience when the local amateurs decide to try it 
again. 

I regret all the modern mechanical devices which 
go to discouraging amateur dabbling in the fine arts 
and encourage a supercilious and critical attitude in 
former appreciative audiences toward any but the 
best and most professional performances. For thus one 
of the most important facets of human activity is 
closed to all except the really capable or extremely 
hard-shelled. These have proved body blows to the 
accomplishment, understanding and fun which come 
from dabbling in the fine arts. 

If the face of the amateur performer is to be saved 
there must be a differentiation between his efforts, 


dabbling in the fine arts, and the finished accomplish- 
ments of the professional. They are worlds apart 
and aiming in different directions. 

The direction of the work of the finished pro- 
fessional artist is outward. Through the perfection 
of his technique he endeavors to create in his audience 
or public a state of mind, a heightened consciousness, 
a new viewpoint, a new understanding. 

How our lives are broadened by the great book 
wherein the author lays bare his own soul, wherein 
we are afforded a most intimate glimpse into his under- 
standing of the world. A great picture is an experi- 
ence of seeing through new eyes alive to color and 
design and form. By its magic we see a sunset through 
the eyes of Turner or the poetry of the light on old 
brasses as Carlsen saw it. Albert Ryder’s dream pic- 
tures, Davis’s clouds, give us revelations we could 
never have seen through our own vision. We feel 
Van Gogh’s sullen rebellion within our souls, or the 
rare adventurous spirit of Cezanne. In the great 
poem we live anew. The passion for liberty tortures 
our hearts; we experience the bitter-sweet pangs of 
unrequited love. In all, our lives are broadened as a 
capable technique makes us live the author’s ideal. 

For the accomplishment of the author’s purpose 
long years of study amounting to the complete devo- 
tion of a lifetime are necessary, a sacrifice impossible 
to the average man. Only thus does the artist ac- 
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quire a tool that will express, alas, too imperfectly to 
a world of men the dream t hat glows within his mind, 
but forever eludes him in his search for perfect ex- 
pression. His problem is that of expression, to ex- 
press outwardly to the world the dream that is within 
his heart. 

But when we come to amateur dabbling in the 
fine arts there is another aim and direction no less 
worthy or exalted, if somewhat more selfish. The di- 
rection is now inner toward the dabbler. The pur- 
pose is not to please, instruct, inspire others, but rather 
to discover an inner wealth of spirit and understanding. 
Technical perfection is not necessary, but a deepened 
understanding and broadened life should be the re- 
ward. 

Our insistence that our amateur dabbling should 
edify or entertain others is one reason why there has 
been so little appreciative acceptance of it. Four 
years of violin lessons never charmed anyone, and my 
cornet performances, on which I never took a lesson, 
have been positively discouraged. One of the bétes 
noires of the ministry is simulating an appreciative 
audience to some doting mother’s prodigy progeny. 
The strain is simply terrific unless one is blessed with 
a Swami’s concentration which renders his psychic life 
impervious to immediate surroundings. 

Even though our modern culture is becoming pro- 
gressively wary of accomplished young ladies and par- 
lor elocutionists, there is a reward open to all that 
would dabble—that is the fun of the thing. What a 
pleasure it is for a few kindred souls to gather together 
and talk music or poetry, to discuss problems of 
technique, to condemn the masters or to praise them. 
What pleasant evenings may be spent around the 
piano singing and playing and the piéce de resistance is 
offered when the blushing composer, outwardly re- 
luctant, inwardly precipitous, is finally by dint of 
much coaxing induced to play something from her own 
pen. What happy memories are associated with ama- 
teur dramatics, even though the real enjoyment is 
limited to the cast and the immediate family. 

But even more than the fun, the actual doing of 
the thing leads to a heightened appreciation and 
keener understanding of art itself. There are two 
phases of an art, the first is the expression, but with 
it, and just as important, is the appreciation of that 
expression. One of the best ways to heighten this 
appreciation is actually to do the thing for one’s self, 
to know first-hand the difficulties and by them to 
measure the triumphs; having failed to accomplish, 
to rejoice in the perfection of the master’s technique, to 
meet the work of art with an understanding that is 
born of direct experience. Too often critics lack just 
this that is necessary to give a real appreciation of 
what they are criticizing. Asa disgruntled old painter 
once grumbled, “Critics are like eunuchs, they talk 
about what they cannot do.” But to the dabbler, 
no matter how humble, there comes the added thrill 
denied to the pure listener, of understanding as a 
fellow performer; to know first-hand the difficulties of 
the passage which Heifetz executes with such seeming 
ease, or, having distorted the human form to suit the 
wildest of modernist painters, to observe how easily 
Sargent with a few strokes of the crayon achieves an 
almost perfection, or, having endured the perverseness 
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of recalcitrant words, to marvel at the superb insou- 
ciance with which Walt Whitman dominates them. 

But the amateur artist has his own reward, the 
joy of having created something. In the account of 
the creation it is recorded how, after each act of crea- 
tion, God looked at what he had done and it was good, 
and when the entire work was completed—“And God 
saw everything that he had made and behold, it was 
good.”” Even God found joy in creation. When he 
saw what he had accomplished, he was pleased with 
it. In the same divine spirit many an amateur has 
brought home a sketch from the fields, and after putting 
it in a frame and putting both on the mantelpiece has 
stepped back to see in true perspective what he had 
wrought, and as he looked there was echoed in that 
tiny heart something of the divine joy of creation. 
Like God, he gazed on his own work and found it good. 
And then as in the account in Genesis, even as the 
Creator looked, the need for something more became 
apparent, so brushes and palette must be gotten out 
and a touch added here and there. And as in the 
creation story, it was the final touch that ruined it 
all and destroyed the felicity of the Garden of Eden, 
so the picture must go the same way. As George In- 
ness said, ‘It takes two people to paint a picture, one 
to paint the picture and one to hit him on the head 
when he is through.”’ 

Something of the same joy of creation is known 
to the poet as from a welter of alphabet he pieces to- 
gether the right words in a frame of meter and rhyme. 
And though there may be long dreary stretches of 
undistinguished jingle there comes, must come, by 
the law of averages, the phrase inspired directly from 
the Muse. What a joy it is to let its grace cadences 
turn over in the mind which created them, much as a 
connoisseur rolls over an appreciative tongue the 
fragrance of some rare vintage. And when the evening 
shadows fall, and the house is empty of carping critics, 
I have taken my cornet from its, alas, dusty case and 
there, in one sharp, have created such music as would 
have “won the ear of Pluto to have quite set free his 
half-regained Eurydice’’—or at least I thought so. 

But the chief end of all amateur endeavor in the 
arts is educative. The great justification of all such 
activity is that it broadens the soul, quickens the 
understanding, brings color, light and tone into an 
otherwise monotonous world. It prods lazy senses to 
an unaccustomed alertness and enlarges hitherto 
dormant powers of observation. In short, it helps to 
create a new world of color and form, tone and timbre, 
for the dabbler to live in. This is the reward for 
time, too often according to the world’s narrow stand- 
ards, accounted wasted. 

“All the world’s a stage,”’ says Shakespeare. If it 
is, we are the playwrights and the producers. But 
what have we written? Too often it is a high-school 
play of colorless characters and childish plot, and the 
audience yawns and yawns, welcoming the final cur- 
tain out of sheer boredom. Sometimes tortured but 
undirected genius, dominated by the negative and sor-. 
did, produces in life a Eugene O’Neill tragedy mas- 
querading under the name of realism, with morbid 
sets and characters snapping at each other, and the 
audience shivers and has to go out during intermission 
for a drink to cheer up. But some masters in living 
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know how to produce a play so sweet and kindly, so 
lovely, desirable, that seeing it the audience cannot 
help but exclaim, “I’d like to live there; I’d like to 
know those people!’ and even after the final curtain 
there still remains a warmth and glow from the 
loveliness of it all. 

Man wants a beautiful world. It is right he 
should have a beautiful world, and he can have it if he 
will start looking for it within and not without. He can 
find this desire of his heart in his own appreciation, 
capability and understanding. Nothing of itself is 
either beautiful or unbeautiful. It is the soul of man 
that gives to life its beauty. 

A trip of observation through a good collection 
of contemporary paintings and a careful noting of the 
selection of the subjects will at least start a train of 
thought in this direction. Things commonly thought 
beautiful are neglected. There are few pictures of 
great houses with beautiful sweeping lawns and care- 
fully kept trees; the vista from a lofty eminence, so 
striking to the Rotarian, seems to attract but little the 
artist’s eye. But things commonly thought unbeauti- 
ful, sordid and ugly, come in for more than their share 
of attention. The view from a garret window across 
a maze of roofs and chimneys can with the eye of an 
artist be interpreted as a most beautiful thing; for 
the roofs form planes and they are varied in color 
and can be worked into an entrancing pattern. The 
Centerville National Bank, the A. & P. store, the gas 
station, when understood and interpreted, can be 
made into a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ The 
sunlight on the smoke and steam of the freight yards, 
the waterfront, a wind-swept hillside, a shack on the 
outer beach, all are capable of beauty under the magic 
touch of the real artist. 

Amateur painting and a study of these laws of 
beauty help tell, in the convincing terms of first-hand 
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experience, that beauty is not limited to a few things 
commonly called beautiful, but that it is everywhere 
that there is an appreciative eye. The apple tree in 
the back yard is not a poorly kept thing with dead 
branches, but a mystery of weird design capable of most 
any interpretation. The sunlight reflected from the 
white house across the street is not just white, but 
myriad colors too elusive ever to be captured on 
canvas. 

This line of investigation is constantly opening 
new vistas. New ideas come with progression. We 
see world after world that we had never dreamed 
existed before. We catch new glimpses of that in- 
finite beauty that is in the soul, beauty not only of 
color but of design and balance, contour and line, 
whereby the most seemingly unbeautiful objects 
such as an arrangement of ash cans have as much 
beauty as some of the statues on Boston Common or 
things otherwise thought beautiful. With progression 
there are hints and glimpses of future vision which 
point forward to unknown and infinite possibilities 
of a world of beauty. 

This goes not only in painting, but in any art 
worthy of the name. 

The ancient theologians held that the original sin 
was disobedience. It may have been in the ancient 
days, but times have changed, and this paper holds 
that the original sin of today is blindness. It laments 
that men are willing to lead analid lives, blind to color, 
deaf to tone and dumb to rhythm, when the world 
shines with color, sings with tone and swings in rhythm. 
Salvation in this theology is erotic. The penitent 
must come clad not in sackcloth and ashes with a 
“culpa mea” on his lips, but with garlands in his hair, 
a zither (or cornet) in his hand, verses of his own mak- 
ing on his lips, bedecked and bedizened and bedight— 
he must woo a muse. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Max A. Kapp 


Sunday, June 27 


Do honor to the Eternal before the darkness falls, before 
your footsteps stumble on the twilight hills. (Jeremiah—Mof- 


fatt.) 


These beautiful words are hospitable to a poignant mood 
of reflection. We know that night falls on every life, and we 
know that we should employ our days in ‘‘honoring the Eter- 
nal’’ while the day still holds. We need to form reverences and 
fashion sanctities before middle age fastens its rigid credo of mere 
practicality upon us. Halford Luccock says that the first third 
of life can be called ‘‘the daylight years,” for then devotions and 
avowals can give direction and momentum to the whole adven- 
ture of living. 

Rudyard Kipling said once that ‘‘every man is just sixteen 
years old ina pinch.” The implication is that, in a moral crisis, 
a man responds according to the attitudes and ideals which have 
taken root by that time. We must expect no sudden reversals 
of character or conversion of soul. Our faith will not come to us 
whole and perfect. It grows from “honoring the Eternal before 
we stumble on the twilight hills.” Our courage will never be 
unexpectedly strong and passionate unless we have learned 
early that we must run risks and assume penalties, without losing 
the dream. The world needs to be changed, but it will be changed 


best by men who have brooded over their visions and who are 
prepared by a long vigil of hope. 

Prayer: O Thou Holy Spirit, confirm me by Thy grace and 
grant me might to be strengthened in the inner man. Amid the 
passing of men and the falling of things, help me to discern the 
abiding and the enduring. Amen. 


Monday, June 28 


You think you have struck terms with death, and made 
your compact with the powers of doom, so that the surging flood 
can never reach you, since you are safe behind a lie and sheltered 
by a falsehood. (Isaiah—Moffatt.) 


When men first came to the shores of America, they thought 
that the natural resources of the land were inexhaustible. They 
wasted tree-life and animal-life with ruthless extravagance, 
apparently making no impression upon all that was left. As 
they moved westward, they stripped the hills of their forests, 
they over-planted, over-grazed the plains; still they took no 
thought of consequences. They thought they were bound by 
the terms of a prosperity-compact which would never be broken. 
They thought everything was in their favor. Why should they 
pay attention to such things as the grass or the roots of trees 
on the hillside? 
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The answer came in the dust-bowl. The answer came in the 
great dust storms which swept the country for hundreds of miles, 
lifting tons of top-soil and scattering it irrecoverably. The an- 
swer came in floods which ruined cities and devastated valleys. 
The answer came in the tragic erosion of soil. 

The parable has its counterpart in our moral life. If we 
scorn the little loyalties, the grass-root convictions, we are only 
as safe as men can be behind a lie. We cannot overplant or over- 
graze our moral lives without danger of ultimate erosion of 
character. We cannot live thoughtlessly for today only, for our 
prosperous recklessness may be the invitation to flood and disas- 
ter to visit our children. The shelter afforded by a falsehood is 
flimsy at best, and the storms will break through. The lies 
which we parade to deceive the world about ourselves offer no 
real protection. The lies we tell about the need for war, the con- 
tinuance of an unmodified profit-system, and the inevitability of 
poverty—these too are only lies which are really no terms which 
will save us from death. 


Tuesday, June 29 


The soul has a growing edge. Like a muscle, it grows from a 
frontier which registers the point reached thus far on its march 
into the unknown. (R. C. Cabot.) 


The great test of life is whether or not we have grown. The 
great test of a teacher or a minister is whether he is able to help 
people grow. They can grow only by starting where they are, 
and reaching out in the direction of the unanswered questions in 
their lives. Every situation, every experience, offers an oppor- 
tunity for growth. Sickness in particular presents a chance to 
grow in spiritual understanding and power. It would not be a 
facetious exercise for any of us to write an essay on ‘“‘How to 
be Sick Successfully.’’ Pain, suffering, frustration and surprise 
bring situations that invite a new start in life. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot says there are five foods of spiritual 
growth. ‘‘Whenever people sincerely love anything or anybody, 
they grow.’”’ A man grows when he learns a new fact. “If we 
can help anyone to appreciate more of the kingdom of beauty, we 
are favoring his growth.’”’ Men need to “‘know that they are of 
use to some one else’”’ if they are to grow. Finally, suffering, 
humility, grief and remorse may be the best teachers of growth. 

“The only good life is growing not toward a goal, but in 
powers such as sympathy, courage, honesty, perspective, tenacity, 
knowledge.” 


Prayer: O Thou Healing and Creative God, help us to see 
life in its completeness. Forbid that we should pass judgment 
upon the entire span of life because of one tragedy or disappoint- 
ment. In the midst of our pain, help us to wonder what we are 
being taught. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 30 


Your enjoyment of nature this summer, the sea, the moun- 
tains, the flowers, will not depend upon the sea, or the mountains 
or the flowers, but upon yourself. (Lyman Abbott.) 


A change of scene will make little difference unless there 
can also be a change of interior climate in our souls. If we carry 
a dark mood with us, no radiant mountain peak will afford a 
thrilling release of spirit. If we are dominated by a temper of 
irritation, no flowing field of wild beauty will flood us with peace 
and joy. The calm soul will find peace everywhere. 

An old Maine philosopher used to take great pleasure in 
showing boys and girls the wonders of his geological discoveries. 
He delighted in their exclamations as they peered through his 
hilltop telescope. “‘The wonderful thing is that which they have 
in them which responds to the beauty they see.”’ 

To discover the means by which we can escape from a 
cramped little world of hatreds, frustrations and inhibitions into 
2 world where we may walk with poets, seers and lovers of man- 
kind is a tremendously important discovery. To learn how to 
detach ourselves from the causes of defeat is simply to attach our- 
selves to the ways of victorious living. How thoroughly we learn 


the ways of torturing ourselves spiritually! How slow we are to 
find the laws of worship and service and faith which release us 
from our tortures and bequeath to us a sense of freedom, large- 
ness and power! 


Prayer: O Master of our Spirits, minister now to our deeper 
needs! Refresh us and reassure us. Help us to keep alive the 
thirst for beauty and the eagerness for the larger life. Amen. 


Note: No Devotional Meditations will be published during 
July and August. Publication will be resumed in September, 
probably in booklet form. 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


HE ninety-fifth annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliaries was held in the Mitchellville 
Universalist church Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 11, 12, 
and 13, 1937. There was a large attendance and the convention 
was much enjoyed. 

The church was beautifully decorated with flowers, and a 
choir furnished special music for each public session. I. H. 
Woodrow welcomed delegates and visitors, the Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner responding. Delegates were present from all our churches: 
Boone, Osage, Waterloo, Webster City and Mt. Pleasant. All 
pastors were present, also the Rev. F. W. Miller of Cedar Rapids 
and Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIl., our principal speaker. 

Results of a good year’s work were revealed in the reports 
of officers. 

The W. U. M. A. work was presented through Mrs. V. Torn- 
quist, president, and Mrs. Opal Rasmussen, secretary-treasurer. 
These officers were re-elected for the coming year, as was Mrs. 
Downs of Webster City, vice-president. Mrs. E. H. Schofield of 
Minneapolis, Minn., represented the W. N. M. A., and inspired 
the women present to press on in the various activities in which 
they are engaged. 

After a song service on Friday evening fraternal greetings 
came from the president of the local Ministerial Association, the 
Rev. H. U. Smith; from the Iowa Congregationalists, by the 
Rev. C. W. Hempstead; from the Unitarians by the Rev. E. B. 
Backus. The address of the evening was by Dr. Frank D. Adams 
on ‘‘The Sacred Flame,” which thrilled a well-filled church. 

On Saturday Mary Willits of Mt. Pleasant presided at the 
church school session. The officers of last year were re-elected. 

The Rev. Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant led a conference 
on ‘Educational Methods,” which was much enjoyed, and our 
various schools presented exhibits of work done during the past 
year. 

At seven p. m. the Convention banquet was held at the 
home of Mrs. Metts, and toasts and songs and stunts enlivened 
the hours. 

The young people’s breakfast with devotional services was 
held in the beautiful rock garden of the Wilson home on Sunday 
morning, and was well attended. 

Officers elected for the Convention the coming year are: 
President, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo; vice-president, 
H. F. Price, Webster City; secretary, Virginia H. Franklin, 
Des Moines; treasurer, Richard Shane, Waterloo; trustee for 
three years, R. C. Seiberling, State Center. The Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove, State Superintendent for nineteen years, now retires 
from this work. 

The State Board held several meetings, and appropriations 
were made for the work of the churches of Iowa for the coming 
year. 

The people of Mitchellville and the pastors of all churches 
co-operated with the people of our church, helping to entertain © 
the Convention. Complimentary lunches were served by the 
local church at noon, welcoming the delegates Friday and giving 
them a good farewell on Sunday. ’ 

The sermon Sunday at eleven a. m. was by the Rev. Laura 
B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, a former pastor, and was very helpful 
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and inspiring. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones, one of the trustees of the Convention. 

The occasional sermon Saturday on ‘‘Driving a Poor Bar- 
gain,” by Dr. Frank D. Adams, was a modern message of prac- 
tical value to all Convention visitors. 

Delegates and visitors went back to their homes to profit 
by the helpful messages and inspired by larger service. 

* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Henry D. Felton 


OR the first time in many years a state convention of the 
Universalist churches of Pennsylvania was held in Sus- 
quehanna County. A three-day session held in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Brooklyn on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 4, 5 and 6, marked the 106th anniversary of this liberal 
denomination in the state. Representatives from every church, 
some from distant parts of the state, were present. 

The opening session took place Friday afternoon, when the 
State Woman’s Missionary Association held its annual meeting. 
The main speaker was Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
who represented the national organization. 

During the business session held after the meeting of the 
women routine business matters were disposed of, including re- 
ports and the appointment of sessional committees. The Rev. 
George A. Gay of Girard gave his annual reports as superinten- 
dent and secretary of the Convention. 

A memorial service was held for two members of the board 
of trustees who died during the past year, Miss Helen M. Buck- 
walter of Philadelphia, and George B. Jermyn of Scranton. 

Following a service of inspiration at 7.30 Friday evening, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, Superintendent of the New 
York State Universalist Churches, spoke on the subject, ““Why 
the Church?” In astirring appeal for the church and its support, 
he particularly stressed the importance of the church as a medium 
of helpfulness. 

Following a brief devotional service on Saturday morning, 
the business of the Convention was resumed. Committee re- 
ports were given and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Nicholas R. Guilbert of Melrose; vice-president, Asher D. 
Stichler, Reading; secretary, the Rev. George A. Gay, Girard; 
treasurer, C. W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia. 

The following trustees were elected: Miss A. L. Nicol, Scran- 
ton; the Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lillian Smith, 
Brooklyn; Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; Dr. C. J. Mar- 
shall, Philadelphia; Henry W. Felton, Montrose; the Rev. James 
D. Herrick, Towanda; Lorin C. Powers, Brookline; C. A. Lei- 
bold, Reading. 

The State Sunday School Association held its annual meet- 
ing at two o’clock Saturday afternoon, Miss Eleanor Collie of 
Philadelphia presiding. Miss Harriet G. Yates of Boston, repre- 
senting the General Sunday School Association, was the main 
speaker and led a lively discussion on the problems of conducting 
the Sunday school. 

Questions concerning church finances were taken up at a 
later session and helpful advice was offered by the Rev. C. H. 
Emmons, fiscal agent of the Universalist General Convention. 

With Wm. S. Tiffany, of Brooklyn, as the toastmaster, a 
spirit of good-will and fellowship prevailed at the annual banquet 
held Saturday evening in the basement of the church. A score 
of persons responded to the invitation to speak. The guest of 
honor and speaker of the evening was the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor of the Universalist church of Binghamton, N. Y. His ad- 
dress, ‘Let All Sing,’’ closed with a song, the music of which he 
himself had written, in which all joined. 

The church was filled on Sunday morning when the occa- 
sional sermon was preached by the Rev. George A. Gay, who 
chose as his topic, ‘“‘What a Universalist Believes about God.” 
Communion service followed. 

Except breakfast, all meals were served by the ladies of the 
Brooklyn church. 

The next meeting of the convention will be held in 1937 in the 


‘4 
city of Philadelphia at the Church of the Restoration, a beautiful 
new Gothic structure, of which the Rev. Robert Tipton is the 


minister. 
* * * 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES OVER THE RADIO 


Two series of programs, semi-religious in nature, have been 
obtained by station WQXR, New York City, for the fall. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, one of New York’s best known ministers, 
will deliver a weekly series of talks on “Religion for Today and 
Tomorrow,” and the New York Society for Ethical Culture will 
continue to broadcast its Sunday morning meetings. 

Dr. Holmes, who has been in the ministry for almost thirty- 
five years, and who is known also as an author, lecturer and 
worker for humane causes, plans to describe the real nature of 
religion, its theological ideas, its human origins, its saviors, 
bibles and churches, its philosophy of life and its code of conduct 
in the light of present day scientific and psychological knowledge. 

“The reaction against religion in our day is terrific,’ Dr. 
Holmes said in announcing the series. ‘‘Science has overthrown 
the foundations of centuries of faith and love, and psychology has 
introduced a new materialistic philosophy to a materialistic age. 
Great national governments are attacking religion and destroying 
churches. Will religion survive this reaction? If so, what will 
it be like? 

“In an absolutely free pulpit, that of Community Church, 
I have expounded religion in the light of modern knowledge and 
progressive modern experience for thirty years. I believe that 
religion is here to stay, not merely as a part of the cultural heri- 
tage of the race, but as an inspiration and example of all human 
advancement into the future. I will discuss, in the WQXR 
series, what religion is today and will be tomorrow, each week for 
thirteen weeks, and will attempt to reveal a faith as challenging 
for the future as religion has ever been for the past.” 

Dr. Holmes is a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
Divinity School. He has been minister of Community Church 
for a full generation, and has lectured to thousands of people 
both in New York and various other parts of the country. He is 
the editor of Unity, the author of many books, articles and plays, 
and is associated with numerous civic and social organizations, 
including the City Affairs Committee, of which he is chairman. 

The New York Society of Ethical Culture will continue next 
season the series of broadcasts over WQXR of its ‘Sunday morn- 
ing meetings, with well-known speakers on the ethical aspects of 
timely subjects. 

When the society began its series of broadcasts for WQXR 
on October 11, 1936, that occasion marked the first time the 
sixty-one year old society had permitted its meetings to be broad- 
cast, and since that date, the Ethical Culture Society speakers 
have been a weekly feature of WQXR’s schedule. During the 
course of the year, the radio audience has heard discussions on 
important timely subjects from Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliot, Dr. David Saville Muzzey, 
Dr. Henry Neumann, Algernon D. Black, Dr. James T. Shotwell, 
Dr. Horace J. Bridges, Sidney Hillman, Grace H. Gosselin, 
Elinore M. Herrick and others. 


Exact dates for the two series will be announced later. 
* * * 


In spite of the democratic idea of equality of men, pro- 
claimed in the American constitution as one of its basic prin- 
ciples, there are probably no other people so interested in in- 
dividual accomplishments . ... and as ready to honor such 
individuals in every way, as the Americans.— Kurt Lewin, State 


University of Iowa. 
* * * 


However far the present drift toward dictatorships may go, 
it is not a change in the course of social evolution, but a temporary 
eddy. It remains true that the essential process of civilized 
society is a common search for fairness and reasonableness, and 
not reliance on arbitrary power.—Arthur E. Morgan in Antioch 
Notes. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOTICE TO ‘“‘A FRIEND”’ 


We cannot return hymns and poems often sent to us by a 
“Friend” for publication in The Christian Leader, and we will not 
publish anything sent anonymously. 

The Editor. 


* * 


NOT AN IRATE READER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not an “irate reader.’ I like your new cover, it is 
nice and clean. Looks like other church paper covers I have 
seen. 

Perhaps that is why the people seem to appreciate it so 
much. I never found fault with the old. But I never do. I 
like old things, old friends, and old customs. But I like new 
things, too. I like the “Cracklings,’”’ but I didn’t even notice 
when they were left out. I should have, and I do notice when a 
“Nature and Human Nature’’ is left out. 

So it was with great disappointment that I went on that 
wonderful trip across the Potomac to a point in Maryland with 
all of those celebrities and bird lovers, and then saw nothing 
but turkey buzzards. 

But perhaps your trip was like lots of ours. We go out and, 
on account of weather, or something, perhaps we see nothing 
but a robin, song sparrow, or phoebe. 

A friend and I went down to Connecticut to see grebes, 
crested mergansers, and others. It was cold, and the wind blew. 
We saw some ducks across the lake—we guessed they were golden- 
eyes—and a few mergansers. But after going back and forth 
from one lake to another we were repaid. A wood duck flew 
down not far from our car and swam around in the sunlight, so 
we could get the color. Then he flew up in a bush four or five 
feet above the water. Then later we saw him swimming in a 
channel, showing his colors and reflections. The first time we 
had either of us ever seen it near by to enjoy its beauty. 

We have in our park duck pond along with the mallards 
and black duck a female canvasback. We had a few baldpates, 
but I didn’t see them this last winter. 

However, we have had the mocking-bird here. One stayed 
here from October to January, and in April we saw it in Suffield 
—or another—in 1936. We did not hear the song—just some 
sweet little noises. but enough to lead us to him. He let us come 
quite near, and did not seem to mind. 

This is not a fault-finding letter. When I read the reactions, 
and see how many critical and cynical people there are who do 
not hide their light under a bushel I am disgusted. Perhaps that 
is what makes for improvement, and advancement, but I am 
glad J am not the editor. 

(Mrs.) Grace Barth. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


BOTH DAVISES DOING GOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading aloud to my wife and discussing 
with her the two articles, “Christianity Confronts Capitalism” 
by Jerome Davis, and ‘‘Your Reasonable Service” by Harold S. 
Davis. You have rendered a notable service to us all. As I 
was reading Jerome Davis I was remarking to myself, ““Much 
of what he blames on capitalism belongs to human nature.” 
Another thought running through my head was that “‘the world”’ 
is always evil. The opposition set up in St. John’s Gospel be- 
tween Christ and “the world” might be termed, today, the opposi- 
tion between the individual Christian and the un-Christian en- 
vironment without. Christianity is something which the indi- 
vidual must practice despite adverse conditions. It is these very 
conditions which call for decision. It seems to me that the law- 
yer from the Old South has essentially the viewpoint of the 
Gospels, while Jerome Davis, the theologian, has the viewpoint 
of the non-Christian, Karl Marx. Jerome Davis thinks we can 


make a Kingdom of God on earth. It is impossible. God’s 
kingdom is not of this earth and never will be. This world will 
always be evil; and in our reactions to it we are determining our 
own place in the true kingdom which is not of this world. 

Meantime, I believe both the Davises are doing much good. 
They both protest against the injustice of our world; they both 
are doing something to modify present evils; and thereby, though 
they will usher in no kingdom here, are preparing themselves for 
the reward of the Master, ‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” : 

John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* 4% 


MR. FITZGERALD IN THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Fitzgerald and I went down to North 
Carolina. It was inevitable that she go, and we decided that I 
would venture also. The flesh said I was hardly able to go, the 
spirit said I must go. The spirit had its way. 

I preached at Christian Hill, Outlaw’s Bridge, and Wooding- 
ton. I served the first and second as pastor eleven years, and I 
made many happy visits to the third in by-gone days. No lan- 
guage can express my appreciation of the kindness of Pastors 
Ulrich and Lapoint and their loyal people. 

April 21 was “work day”’ at Outlaw’s Bridge. I was hardly 
able to work—except with the tongue—but I watched with 
much interest ‘‘the preacher’s modest mansion” rise. You will 
note that I am using Goldsmith’s language. Let me use a little 
more of it to express my good wishes for pastor and people. May 
the minister long run “his godly race” among these people with- 
out changing or wishing ‘‘to change his place.’’ May truth in the 
pulpit so prevail that if any should “‘come to scoff,’ they may 
“remain to pray.’’ Long may he “allure to brighter worlds and 
lead the way.” 

Many Universalists from Canada to Mexico, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, are interested in the parish house and 
minister’s home now being built at Outlaw’s Bridge. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

* x 


THE SPIRIT AND TECHNIQUE OF DAVIS 


To the Editor of the Ledaer: 

The article by Harold S. Davis in the current Leader is a gem 
of clear and sane thinking. It is a joy to see a mind like that at 
work. I hope Mr. Davis will contribute again. Beyond the ac- 
tual content of his paper is the technique he uses in analyzing 
his theme, which ought to be of immense value to all who are 
called upon to think things through. 

William Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 

* * 


A SCHOLAR REFRESHES HIMSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Edward Everett Hale used to say that when his copy of 
The Christian Register arrived he turned at once to the ‘“‘Pleasan- 
tries.’”’ If he had time he read the other parts of the paper, but 
he considered the column of humor an indispensable part of his 
literary week. ‘‘Cracklings?” In one regard at least many of 
your subscribers resemble Dr. Hale. ; 

George E. Huntley. 

Peabody, Mass. 

* * 


AND WHEN SARAH A. PORTER SPEAKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have no use for those books and little time to read 
those we have. Much in the Leader goes over our heads, but 
when Frank Durward Adams speaks we take notice. — 

Sarah A. Porter. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Man and Science 


Scientific Progress. By Sir James 
Jeans, Sir William Bragg, Professors 
E. O. Appleton, E. Mellanby, J. B. S. 
Haldane, and Julian Huxley. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 


Founded in 1924, the Sir Halley Stewart 
Trust exists for “research toward the 
Christian idea] in all social life.’’ The six 
chapters of this book comprise its lectures 
for 1935, and the authors, all eminent 
British scientists, discuss respectively 
Man and the Universe, the Progress of 
Physical Science, Electricity in the At- 
mosphere, Progress in the Medical Sciences, 
Human Genetics and Human Ideals, 
Science and Its Relation to Social Needs. 

While the science of one or two decades 
ago, and particularly the Einstein Physical 
Theory of Relativity, had placed human 
life in a most ignoble light, Sir James now 
tells us that we may think better of the 
position of mankind in the universe. The 
plain average man, however, ignorant of 
the problems and perplexities of science, 
had formed a view of his position which 
was largely influenced by his every-day 
experience in life. He believed he was 
free to choose between good and evil, the 
higher and the lower, between progress and 
decadence. Mathematical analysis and 
quantum-wave mechanics now lead us to 
feel that past, present, and future have 
real objective meanings and are not hallu- 
cinations of our individual minds. Time is 
real! Thus science approaches the untu- 
tored man’s conception, and humanity 
may not have been mistaken in thinking 
itself free to carve out, within limits, its 
own future. 

Sir William conceives of Nature as es- 
sentially ‘‘particulate,”’ discontinuous in 
her usual wear, but with an urge toward 
regularity. But if Nature’s operations 
certainly move with a machine-like pre- 
cision, and all of her processes, where we 
may repeat them, follow the rules of the 
experimental laboratory, there is another 
laboratory wherever we meet our fellow 
men, and there we learn by experience and 
make those observations on which we base 
our thoughts and actions. If the lessons 
of these two laboratories contradict one 
another, we know that the deficiency must 
be in our own minds, which may not be 
able to interpret in full what we observe. 

Professor Mellanby is first concerned 
with the history of medicine and par- 
ticularly with its stagnation during the 
Middle Ages when the whole attitude of 
the civilized world was dominated by tradi- 
tional Christian tenets. Tertullian, for 
example, had said, “Investigation since 
the Gospel is no longer necessary.’”’ Ul- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


timately the experimental era arrived, 
whence the tremendous burst of activity 
in medical research since the beginning 
of the present century. Emphasizing the 
supreme importance of prophylaxis in 
medicine and the necessity for improving 
the public health, he wonders why the 
manufacturers of buttons and umbrella 
handles can secure milk for five pence per 
gallon when it is impossible to secure the 
same milk for infant feeding at less than 
two shillings and four pence for the same 
amount! 

Professor Haldane considers at some 
length the theories that racial health 
necessitates the sterilization of the unfit, 
and the definitely anti-Christian theory 
that some races are superior to others, 
whose members are incapable of rising to 
the highest levels possible to humanity. 
The Englishman on the whole is superior 
to the Negro in England, but the Negro 
is superior to the Englishman in West 
Africa, which is the white man’s grave! 
Sterilization of the unfit may take care of 
a majority but not of all of the cases, since 
by new combinations of the hereditary 
genes they may again appear. However, 
the inbreeding of affected persons and of 
certain of their relatives should be dis- 
couraged. While he agrees that mental 
defectives should be segregated, his view- 
point is that no person who in the present 
conditions of unemployment is able to 
keep a job and be of use to society should 
be rated as a mental defective, although he 
may not be as intellectual as ourselves! 
The prevalent propaganda in some coun- 
tries with regard to sterilization seems to 
have found acceptance as part of the class 
struggle; additionally, it may result from 
a desire to dominate human beings, and 
may find an outlet in despotic forms of 
government such as the National Socialist 
movement in Germany, which has disso- 
ciated itself from so many civilized and 
Christian ideals. Eugenic ideals based on 
a false analogy with domestic animals must 
be rejected. Racial crossing is held unde- 
sirable, but worthy of further study. 

Julian Huxley points out that while this 
is a scientific age, it is also one which is in 
a rather bad way; hence, he is concerned 
with the development of science in con- 
nection with the economic and social 
troubles of the times. Science, he main- 
tains, is the product of an interaction be- 
tween something hereditary and the en- 
vironment in which it is to blossom. He 
deprecates the malfunctioning of science, 
whether due to time lag or to lack of co- 
ordination. Science is not being applied 
in certain important forms of agriculture, 
in housing, in health, or in control of the 
smoke nuisance in days when coal is re- 
garded by many as outmoded fuel. Science 
may not be blamed for unemployment; 


surely this belongs to an economic system 
which does not save labor in the form of 
increased production. Thus, like any 
other tool, science is inherently neither 
good nor bad. 

If we have definitely left behind us the 
old age of faith inspired by belief in au- 
thority and revelation, it becomes possible 
through the perspectives opened by 
science to look forward to a new age of 
faith, and without more science and better 
faith we can not hope for progress. This 
is the long range view to take of science in 
its relation to social needs. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


In Support of St. Paul 


The Pastoral Episties. By E. F. Scott. 
The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary. (Harper. $3.50.) 

Dr. Scott makes it very clear in his com- 
mentary on the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus that they were written in the interest 
of the Pauline tradition. Paul had left 
to his successors his conception of the true 
Christianity, and inan age which saw great 
changes in the primitive churches the 
author composed these letters, issued them 
in the name of Paul to give effect to Paul’s 
teaching. He may possibly have had 
some brief writings of Paul to Timothy and 
Titus as a basis for the letters he wrote. 
Certainly Paul himself did not write the 
letters as we now have them; their theology 
is not that of Paul, nor their language, and 
the conditions they refer to are not those 
of Paul’s lifetime. 

Dr. Scott does not agree with the view 
that the Epistles were intended as a manual 
on church order and discipline. The 
author indeed declares that it is not the 
system that matters but the men. 

There is a doctrinal purpose in the 
“letters.’”’ They condemn certain false 
teachings, while leaving vague the nature 
of the teachings the author deplores. As 
against this error, however, “sound doc- 
trine’”’ is defined and for this Paul’s own 
language is borrowed, but the author 
has a point of view of his own and empha- 
sizes a kind of piety or godliness which is 
characteristic of those who live conscious 
of God and order their lives appropriately. 

The author of these Epistles shows his 
indebtedness to Greek ideals; he is for 
moderation; fanaticism is abhorrent to 
him and even virtue can be carried to ex- 
tremes. He is against sweeping prohibi- 
tions; the good things of life are meant to 
be enjoyed. Like the Greeks, he exalts 
outward dignity and bearing. 

Dr. Scott regards these writings as his- 
torically most valuable, for they throw 
light on the age in which Christian institu- 
tions and customs were being reduced to 
system and beliefs taking form in creeds. 
In a time of transition the Church was 
drawing up a program for the future. 

(Continued on page 830) 
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Our Young | People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


KEYNOTER 


We are pleased to announce that the 
occasional address opening our National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention at Turkey Run on 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 24, will be given by 
Rev. Edward Archer Day, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. Day is a young man, and those who 
have heard him preach know that he will 
have a fine address to sound the keynote 
for the delegates at the Convention. The 
subject of his address will be “Religion 
through Youth for Revolution,” and will 
be in keeping with the general theme, 
“Liberal Youth Facing the World.” 

Mr. Day was formerly minister of the 
Universalist church in Kent, Ohio, and he 
is well known among the young people 
of that area. During the Mid-West In- 
stitute he will teach a class on the “‘Social 
Implications of Liberal Religion.” 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


Following the plan begun last year there 
will be a religious education institute at 
Murray Grove, Forked River, New Jersey, 
again thissummer. This year the institute 
will begin on Friday evening, Sept. 3, and 
continue till Sunday noon. On Sunday 
evening and Monday there will be the 
annual Labor Day meeting of the Murray 
Grove Young People’s Association. 

The faculty will consist of Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey of Portland, Maine, representing 
the Universalist General Convention, con- 
ducting conferences for ministers and lay- 
men on the work of the church; Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen, missionary on fur- 
lough from Japan, representing the Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association, will 
present the women’s work of the church, 
particularly that touching upon world 
affairs; Miss Harriet G. Yates, represent- 
ing the General Sunday School Association, 
will meet with teachers and officers of the 
church schools to help them with their 
programs, and William E. Gardner, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., 
will discuss Young People’s work both with 
young people and their leaders. 

The Murray Grove House will be open 
this summer from Aug. 1 until the close 
of the Labor Day week-end. Reservations 
for this week-end should be made after 
Aug. 1 through the Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

A special rate of $3.00 for board and 
room during the Institute has been made. 
There will be a $1.00 registration fee. 
For those remaining through Monday 
there will be an additional charge of $2.00. 


* * 


UNTIL FALL 
With this issue of the Leader this column 
will take its annual vacation until fall. 
But although the suggestions which appear 
here weekly will not continue through the 


summer, there will be, as you know, greater 
opportunities for suggestions and leader- 
ship training offered at our various summer 
meetings at Ferry Beach, Maine; Shelter 
Neck, N. C.; Murray Grove, N. J., and 
at the institute and National Convention 
at Turkey Run. There are opportunities 
for all to come together for study, worship 
and fellowship. 

The Executive Secretary will be among 
those attending the Leyden International 
Bureau Meetings in Oxford, England, and 


as we have no office secretary at present 
the Y. P. C. U. office will be closed for 
the greater part of the summer after July 2. 
Correspondence, however, will be attended 
to, but requests as far as possible should 
be sent before July 2. 

We hope that many of you will join us in 
our National Convention at Turkey Run 
from Aug. 24 to 27. We do want you with 
us, and know that we shall benefit from 
your presence, and we feel confident that 
you will receive great inspiration. 

We take this opportunity to wish all 
of our workers a profitable summer that 
will result in better programs for our 
churches in the fall and for the year ahead. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


June 12 has come and gone, and we re- 
cord one more successful and happy day 
at the Birthplace of Clara Barton, North 
Oxford, Mass. We did not have quite as 
large a gathering as usual, probably be- 
cause Saturday, June 12, was the day be- 
fore Children’s Sunday in most of our 
churches, it was the time of college com- 
mencements, and there were June wed- 
dings galore which kept many away from 
North Oxford. 

The program in the barn lasted until 
luncheon, and from that time on all were 
free to stroll about and see for themselves 
the marks of progress. Dr. Allen P. Joslin, 
son of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, brought with 
him quite a bit of laboratory equipment 
and explained many things of interest in 
connection with the disease of diabetes. 
One thought which he gave to us is an easy 
one to remember, and we pass it on to 
you. He wrote on the blackboard the 
word “D I E” and explained that unless 
a diabetic child paid strict attention to 
what the letters of this word stood for in 
their lives, the result would be what the 
word implied. D stood for the diet which 
a diabetic must heed so carefully; I was for 
insulin, to be taken in just the right 
amount and at the right time; and E stood 
for a most important part of a diabetic’s 
life—exercise. 

Miss Lovilla Winterbottom, head nurse 
in charge of the camp since 1932, assisted 
Dr. Joslin and gave a short address telling 
of the benefits of the camp. 

Next came the short dramatization, 
“Yesterday and Today,’ in which two 
campers fall asleep during rest period and 
while sleeping dream they visit the birth- 
place of Clara Barton, and that Clara Bar- 
ton, from her picture frame, comes to life 
and talks to them of the little home as it 
was when she was alive. The parts were 
ably taken by Mrs. Emma Davidson of 
Attleboro, as Clara Barton, and Shirley 
Hurwitz and Connie Anzelmo, as campers. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden was the 
last speaker and, as usual, gave a most 


helpful and inspiring address, challenging 
us to our opportunities in such a project 
as we are engaged in at North Oxford. We 
hope we may secure his talk and mimeo- 
graph it so it can be shared by many who 
were not present. 

We can not close this brief story of the 
wonderful day at North Oxford without 
mention of one or two added improve- 
ments to the property—first, the new 
stage in the barn, high enough and wide 
enough and strong enough to hold a group 
of thirty or forty at one time. In the front 
are ample, deep red curtains and sometime 
soon we shall see the stage properly lighted. 

Part of the new sanitary system is in- 
stalled, and while this isn’t quite as evi- 
dent as the stage, its use is of much more 
benefit to the lives of all who enjoy a visit 
to North Oxford, and we are happy that 
so much of it has been installed. When the 
new building is erected, the rest of the sys- 
tem will be put in. 

These are only a few of the new improve- 
ments, but they all point to progress and a 
better equipment for a better camp. 

* * 


A HAPPY SUMMER TO YOU! 


This is the last Leader column until the- 
first of September. We leave you with the 
hope that you will remember some of the 
many events which have been brought to. 
your attention on this page, which will oc- 
cur between now and the fall season: 
Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Northfield, 
and be sure to be thinking about the Bi- 
ennial Convention in Chicago in October.. 

Wherever you go and whatever you do. 
this summer, may all the days be joyous 
and truly days of recreation! There will 
be someone in the office during the summer 
with the possible exception of one week. 
If there is anything you need or any service 
we can render, please write and be as- 
sured that your request will receive our 
courteous attention at the first possible 
moment. Miss Thomas will be away dur- 
ing the latter part of July and the first of 
August and Mrs. Taylor will take her va- 
cation in August. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PENNSYLVANIA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


Brooklyn, deep in the lush, rolling rural 
section of Pennsylvania, was the ideal spot 
for the State Convention and its allied 
groups. 

The Sunday School Association confer- 
ence met formally on Saturday afternoon, 
June 6, but a stirring and interesting 
prelude to it was provided during the 
morning session of the general Convention. 

Rev. George A. Gay, secretary of the 
Convention and State Superintendent, 
read a resolution urging the intensifying 
of Sunday school and young people’s work 
in Pennsylvania. He then invited Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, field worker of the G. S. 
S. A. and a guest of the Convention, to 
speak on this resolution. 

In a most convincing and practical 
manner Miss Yates stressed the absolute 
necessity for more concerted effort and 
action in behalf of our Sunday schools. 
Further emphasis was given to her words 
by Rev. J. D. Herrick and Rev. Robert 
Tipton. 

Because of the spirited presentation and 
discussion of modern church school meth- 
ods, tools and aims, a good attendance 
reported at the afternoon session—the ap- 
pointed time for the State Sunday School 
Association Convention. 

The president stressed the necessity of 
closer co-operation between Pennsylvania 
schools and endeavored to emphasize that, 
though long distance separate the schools, 
still the mutual aims and ideals should 
level these barriers of distance and create 
a more integrated organization. She 
then introduced Miss Yates. 

The rest of the allotted time and an 
added hour were spent in listening to a 
very lucid, straightforward address on 
Religious Education, and discussing it. 
Miss Yates ably demonstrated her knowl- 
edge and consecrated interest in the work 
in which she is engaged. There was no 
evidence of impractical idealism in what 
she advocated—no goals advised impos- 
sible of achievement; the methods and 
standards she urged are possible for any 
school of whatever size that is staffed 
with teachers willing to learn and capable 
of applying knowledge. 

When the meeting adjourned it was 
not because of lagging interest, or custom- 
ary convention boredom, it was only be- 
cause the session was encroaching on the 
banquet hour. 

Renewed enthusiasm, reawakened in- 
terest and reconsecrated effort pervaded 
Sunday school workers when the session 
ended. The G.S.S. A. is truly the inspir- 
ational font and unifying force for Uni- 
versalist church schools. 

We thank you for coming, Miss Yates. 


Eleanor G. Collie, President. 


FOR THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


Unfortunately many liberal churches 
have small Sunday school groups, but here 
lies great opportunity—the ideal situation 
for the effective use of the arts in teach- 
ing. 

What arts may we use? Drawing, paint- 
ing, clay modeling, drama, writing and the 
dance all may be used in connection with 
any material which we use in the way of 
text-books. 

In our small school in the Church of the 
Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y., our program 
is based on the use of the arts. We use 
as basic lessons texts and work-books 
from Beacon Press, Pilgrim Press and from 
many sources. In the junior school there 
are four age-groups, and these are so inte- 
grated that at a moment’s notice the whole 
group can take part in a common project. 
We watch our subject matter and when 
two or more groups are studying a related 
subject, they are brought together, com- 
bining efforts in creative work. 

Drama, spontaneous and unrehearsed, 
is a vivid experience. There-are several 
ways of using this medium of expression. 
Some one may read a song, poem or Bible 
story while the group acts in pantomime. 
The story of Moses and the Children of 
Israel in their wanderings in the desert 
may be done in this way. Certainly the 
children will never forget the story if they 
become the runaways for a few moments. 
Starting fresh in spirit, led by Moses and 
the bearer of the brazier of fire to be a 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, 
they start on their forty-year trek through 
the desert. 

The journey is taken through the rooms 
of the parish house, and at the end Moses 
points out the Promised Land to the weary 
travelers. When the group has become 
accustomed to this form of expression, 
members sometimes use words spontan- 
eously. 

Making short “radio talks” is another 
way of using dramatic expression. There 
is always a clever boy who will construct 
a make-believe microphone. The project 
might develop into a broadcast of music 
and talks: We have this in mind for our 
fina] program, when we shall invite parents 
and friends to see the work which we have 
done. 


We have in previous years made small 


theaters out of shoe-boxes. These were 
used as scenery sets in studying the Bible 
country. There are, of course, endless 
ways of using these miniature theaters 
with paper cut-out actors. The puppet 
theater is another fine way to work out 
dramatic ideas. 

We have started a library this year, 
with books to share, and the next perma- 
nent contribution will be a ‘“‘costume 
box.’’ Odd pieces of materia! make im- 


promptu acting much more effective. In 
giving a pantomime at Thanksgiving time 
the group exhibited great ingenuity in 
arranging costumes and staging without 
a rehearsal. 

We use clay, show card paints, large in- 
expensive sheets of paper, scrap-books, 
scissors, paint brushes and paste in our 
work. Three age-groups are now working 
together, with the parish house kitchen 
as a studio, making murals of the Old 
Testament heroes. Show card paint and 
wide shelf-paper are the materials used. 

The painting period is preceded by 
stories and discussion, and sometimes 
short pantomime where all groups take 
part. Then the artists choose their own 
subjects. 

As the artist prepares himself to paint, 
he finds often that more research is neces- 
sary. He may want information about 
costume, architecture or historical fact. 
It is real education for him to seek his in- 
formation either by question, discussion or 
search in source books. The pictures are 
shared with all groups and there is free dis- 
cussion. The artist always tells about his 
picture in our procedure. 

All of these art materials may be used in 
many ways. At first we believe in teach- 
ing the child to use his material and to 
control the use of it. After everyone is 
familiar with his material, greater freedom 
may be given. Discipline becomes a for- 
gotten factor in this atmosphere. The 
creative impulse keeps everyone busy and 
happy. A fine spirit of co-operation is de- 
veloped. We question and discuss without 
formal procedure such as hand-raising. 

One of the satisfactions in our school 
is the attendance record; one hundred per 
cent is not uncommon and we rarely have 
more than one or two members absent. 
The four teachers work in harmony, 
adapting themselves beautifully to the 
creative program, where the general plan 
is very definite but the day’s work is al- 
ways different and interesting. —Elsie M. 
Dunmore, in the Empire State Universalist. 


* * 


LAST CALL 


Help us close our books on June 30 
without a deficit by sending in at once all 
funds you are holding intended for the 
Gl S. S. A. These include your church 
school offering for the work in Japan; the 
Southern offering for the work at Suf- 
folk, Va.; the philanthropic offering for the 
relief of children of miners; per capita dues 
in states where there is no state Sunday 
School Association, and pledges and con- 
tributions from church schools, churches, 
local organizations, state organizations, 
state conventions, and perscnal. We are 
very grateful for the regular support of 
our churches and their workers. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


HE service in the National Memorial 
Church on Memorial Day, Sunday, 
May 30, had as its distinctive feature a 
tribute to the special agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who have lost 
their lives in the line of duty and whose 
names are inscribed on a tablet at the 
headquarters of the Bureau. Through the 
interest of Mr. Arthur G. Wiley, chief 
usher of the church and a member of the 
staff of the Bureau, the Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, expressed his hearty endorsement 
of the memorial service and co-operated in 
formulating the plans. Absence from 
Washington on official business prevented 
his personal attendance, but he issued a 
beautifully illustrated announcement and 
urged members of the staff to be present. 
About a hundred of them came in spite of 
the Sunday’s being part of a three-day 
holiday, including several of the special 
agents and the widow of one of the men 
who had been killed. 

In opening his sermon on “Heroes of 
Peace’’ Dr. Perkins quoted the inscription 
at the amphitheater in Arlington Cemetery, 
“When we assumed the soldier we did not 
lay aside the citizen,’ as expressing the 
deeper significance of Memorial Day, viz., 
that it commemorated not primarily the 
professional soldier, but rather the citizen 
who temporarily became a soldier. 

“This aspect of Memorial Day, this 
civil rather than purely military signifi- 
cance, makes it peculiarly fitting that we 
should bring to mind and honor the heroes 
of peace as well as the heroes of war. At 
the present time I know of no group to 
whom the term “heroes of peace’ may be 
more fittingly applied than the ten special 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have lost their lives in the line 
of duty, and whose names are inscribed on 
a memorial tablet at the headquarters of 
the Bureau. I would include in our 
thought not only these men who have 
been slain but also the greater number of 
their comrades who daily take their lives 
in their hands and are ready, if need be, to 
pay the same price that their country may 
live. These men have laid down their 
lives, or are ready to lay them down, for 
the preservation of America as truly as 
did soldiers on the battlefield. 

“We need to revise our traditional no- 
tions of peace and war. A nation is not 
at peace when gangsters and bank robbers 
and kidnapers and traffickers in organized 
vice are gnawing at its vitals and threaten- 
ing the lives of its peaceful citizens. It is 
not at peace when it is paying fifteen bil- 
lion dollars annually as the cost of crime. 
The nation is at war, real war, and the 
peril is far greater than when its safety is 
assailed by foes from without. These so- 
called ‘‘G-men”’ wage war for our security 
and peace under handicaps far greater than 


those that thwart soldiers enrolled in tradi- 
tional armies. No popular waves of 
patriotic enthusiasm back them up. 
Often they meet with popular apathy and 
hostility. They are not sustained by ranks 
of comrades who touch shoulders on the 
firing line. No flagsare waving. No bands 
are playing. With few exceptions, they 
track down deadly foes singly or by twos 
and threes. More than that, the special 
agents fight not simply individual crimi- 
nals. They fight against the insidious 
forces that breed them and profit by them 


and sustain them, often under the mask 
of civic respectability. In the words of the 
great Apostle, they wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. On this Me- 
morial Day, when we honor our soldier 
-dead, we do well to remember them.”’ 

At the close of the sermon the congre- 
gation stood while Dr. Perkins read the 
names of the ten men commemorated on 
the Bureau’s roll of honor, following which 
the choir sang the impressive anthem 
from Bloch’s symphony, “‘America.”’ ~ 


Massachusetts Letter 


HEN we think ordinarily of a year, 
we are thinking of the twelve 
months from Janu ry1 to December 31. It 
is different, however, when we think of 
the modern church year. The church year 
for most of us, especially in New England, 
extends from early September to the end 
of June. June, for the greater number of 
the churches, is the final month of the 
year. The vacation period marks the end 
of the old and the beginning of the new 
season. 

We are now fast the middle of this final 
month, and, with that thought in mind, 
it occurred to the writer of this letter to 
ask the ministers of his diocese to tell the 
Leader family what in each parish has 
been the most significant thing accom- 
plished during the year now coming to a 
close. Quite a proportion promptly ~e- 
sponded, and we shall here pass along 
what they say. As we read over the re- 
sponses the impression we get is that a 
great number of worth-while things have 
been done. If we were in less crowded and 
distracting days, the achievements of our 
churches would stand out with bold dis- 
tinctness. 

Dr. Milburn of Everett cites the fact 
that his church has paid in full its quotas 
to both State and General Conventions. 
In addition there has recently been re- 
ceived from the congregation the sum of 
$67.50 to be given to the Massachusetts 
Convention for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. The women’s organization gave 
$863 towards current expenses. The 
church quartet, which has been in service 
nine years, provides an inspiring «ad 
beautiful musical program each Sunday. 

Dr. Brooks of Malden gives a list of 
notable things done and permits us to make 
our choice of the one most significant. 
We prefer to pass along the list and to 
allow the readers to do the choosing. The 
gift and dedication of the memorial organ 
chimes, the memorial chancel, the me- 
morial pulpit and lectern cloths, was a 
great event. The congregations have 
averaged larger than in any other year of 
the present pastorate. The Y.P. C. U. 


has been reorganized and revitalized. The 
women have had seven educational pro- 
grams with an average attendance of one 
hundred. The suppers accompanying 
these meetings have had to be restricted 
to 250 attendants. The music festival 
called out 385 persons. The treasurer is 
happy with a balanced budget, and the 
pastor feels that the thirty-eight additions 
to church membership attest the interest 
of the people and the influence of the 
church. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, who has just 
left Orange for a pastorate in Haverhill, 
thinks the greatest event in Orange has 
been the securing of Cyril Brubaker to 
head the church school as superintendent. 
This means not only new life for the 
school, but certain new projects such as a 
church school paper, an orchestra, and a 
young people’s choir. 


The minister of the Unitarian and’ 


Universalist churches in Canton, Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, tells us of his en- 
larged Y. P. C. U. group, and the improve- 
ment in the quality of the church school. 
The financial condition of the Universalist 
church has been greatly advanced by a 
scheme known as the cent-a-meal plan. 
The joint Men’s Club has gained both in 
numbers and in interest. 

Rey. Francis P. Randall from Brockton 
says that the achievement which gladdens 
him most is the improvement in the 
church school. The teaching force has 
been enlarged by the addition of new, 
mature teachers. With the finer spirit and 
interest shown, the outlook is excellent for 
another year. 

From Gloucester, Rev. Lyman Achen- 
bach reports that the doubling of the 
membership of the Ladies’ Society is their 
largest achievement. This assures a new 
kitchen for the church, probably to be 
brought into existence this summer. The 
Y. P. C. U. entertained the North Shore 
League on June 20, when the service at 
the church at 6.80 p. m., following the 
beach party, was addressed by Rev. 
Robert N. Rodeamayer of St. John’s Epis- 
copai Church. 
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In Salem, where Rey. Tracy M. Pullman 
has hada strenuous year, the congregations 
have averaged 141. The Men’s Club has 
been revived, with an average attendance 
of sixty. There has been formed a new 
older young people’s Sunday Evening 
Club. There have been special dramatic 
services of worship at Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Day, with congregations of 
300 to 400. Beyond any of these, however, 
the local group considers the taking of 
their church out of the public supper 
business as probably the most dignified 
and striking achievement of the year. 

Out in Southbridge, where Christian 
Westphalen is the student pastor, a fine 
weekly calendar has been established. A 
choir of fifteen furnishes “‘the best music 
in town.” A Ladies’ Circle has been or- 
ganized, in addition to the already active 
Lend-a-Hand Society. A fine spirit of co- 
operation exists in an excellent congrega- 
tion which, on special days, has mounted to 
100 and 190. 

Rey. Clarence L. Eaton tells us that the 
church in North Weymouth, in a year 
which has brought unusual personal prob- 
lems, can report a splendid loyalty. All 
financial obligations have been met, and in 
addition a great improvement has been 
made in the vestry of the church. 

In Swampscott, where the minister, 
Carl A. Hempel, has recently been properly 
ordained, eighteen members have been 
added to the church, the regular congrega- 
tions have been doubled in size, all bills are 
paid, many repairs have been made, and the 
“future looks good.” 

Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn tells us of the 
organization of a vested chorus of thirty- 
two to augment the work of the quartet. 
The Young People’s Choir and the Junior 
Choir have been formed to assist in the 
worship program of the church school. 
These are the achievements directly of 
Miss Alice Harrison, director of religious 
education. A Hobby Show in May for the 
Ferry Beach Fund was a great success. The 
Pullman Mission had last month its gold- 
en anniversary. The Y. P. C. U. has been 
reorganized, as has the Opportunity Club. 
The Couples Club has grown. The finan- 
cial canvass went considerably over its 
estimated top. 

Mr. W. C. Abbe is student minister at 
Medford. He is properly proud of the 
fact that the Mission Circle won the 
award for the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in membership among the Mission 
Circles of the state. Another pleasing and 
significant feature was the pledge of 
loyalty by every organization in the parish, 
at the installation of the new minister. 

Dr. Fister of Milford and Mrs. Fister, 
as will be recalled by readers of the Leader, 
were injured in a motor accident the day 
before Thanksgiving. The two were in 
the hospital in another state, yet the 
loyalty of the local group brought the ac- 
tivities of the church through successfully. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose says that there are 


two significant things about the Haverhill 
church in the past year. The first is ‘‘the 
sure recovery of faith in themselves and 
their future as a Universalist church and, 
secondly, the calling of a new minister, 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, to lead the way.” 

The church in Lawrence, under Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins, has completely renewed the 
auditorium of the building. Effective in- 
direct lighting has been installed. Several 
new families have become interested. 
Twenty-five accessions to membership 
were recorded, and the Men’s Club has 
become an active force. 

Forty persons became members of St. 
Paul’s Church in Palmer, where Rev. F. A. 
Mooney is the pastor. Most of these 
were young people. On Maundy Thurs- 
day three communion services were ar- 
ranged, for young people only, for those 
already members, and for those who were 
to be received on Easter. The majority of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Rev. Wm. 
G. Schneider, Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
Rev. John C. Petrie, Mrs. Mary Slaughter 
Scott, Dr. Roger F. Etz and Miss Vesta 
Keach make up the strong faculty for the 
Mid-West Universalist Institute at Tur- 
key Run, Ind., July 11-18. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott is to give a course 
of lectures on ‘‘The Church and Its Social 
Mission” at the Unitarian Institute at 
Turkey Run, July 18-25. 

Miss Jane Volians Welch, only daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. George H. Welch, of 
Guilford, Maine, was valedictorian of her 
graduating class from high school. 


Ainslie B. Minor, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
E. M. Minor of Hutsonville, Il., has com- 
pleted his studies at Princeton Graduate 
School. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates returned to North- 
field Seminary last week for the Alumnae 
Reunion week-end, when her class ob- 
served its tenth reunion. 

Miss Elena Shinn, youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Shinn of Arling- 
ton, Mass., and granddaughter of Dr. 
Quillen Hamilton Shinn, has just graduated 
from Northfield Seminary. 

Rey. S. G. Dunham will be located in 
Wollaston, Mass., at 5 Prospect Avenue, 
from June 16 until after Labor Day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Ingham Bick- 
nell have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Margaret Elizabeth, to Paul 
Winthrop Larsen. 

Rey. Robert Cummins of Pasadena was 
given the degree of Master of Theology, 
an earned degree, at the recent commence- 
ment of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
was in Boston June 14 to act as marshal 
at the Tufts College Commencement—a 


the regular attendants at church are young 
people. The men have made certain re- 
pairs and have done considerable painting 
work. 

In Monson Rev. Sidney J. Willis will 
close his pastorate with the first of July, 
but in the year just ending seven new 
members have been added to the church. 
There has been a marked increase in at- 
tendance of children and young people at 
the Sunday morning services, due to the 
telling of an effective Bible story each 
Sunday by the pastor. More than $600 
has been expended in repairs upon church 
and parsonage, and the amount has been 
readily raised by a special subscription 
plan. All bills are paid, with money in 
each of the treasuries. 

Having further interesting items from 
other churches of the state, please look for 
the Massachusetts Letter next week. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


position he has filled for many years. 
Dr. Perkins returned to Washington, but 
soon will join Mrs. Perkins at their sum- 
mer home, “The Moorings,’”’ South Brooks- 
ville, Maine. 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., minister 
of the Beacon Universalist Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., was married on June 19 to 
Miss Virginia Hay, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry F. G. Hay of Westbrook, 
Maine. The wedding, which was attended 
only by members of the two families, was 
in Searboro, Maine, in a house over 200 
years old, belonging to the family of the 
bride. The ceremony was performed by 
the father of the groom, Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt of Worcester, Mass., assisted by 
Rev. Edwin Carter, minister of the Con- 
gregational church in Westbrook attended 
by the bride’s family. 

Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
recently spent a week-end with Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Liggett at Litchfield, Conn., 
and Dr. van Schaick took charge of the 
service at the Hartford church, to enable 
Rey. Stanley Manning to teach at the 
Shelter Neck Institute in North Carolina. 

Among those receiving degrees from 
Boston University last week were Mrs. 
Victor A. Friend and Miss Elizabeth Etz. 
Miss Etz is sister of Dr. Roger F. Etz, and 
she received her Master’s degree in Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Friend, wife of the former 
president of the General Convention, re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Religious Education. 

Mrs. Carl A. Hempel of Swampscott, 
Mass., has returned to her home after a 
month in hospital following an operation. 

The Alliance Francaise will give a recep- 
tion next Thursday for Mrs. L. Hamilton 
McCormick and Henry C. Morris, both 
of whom will be decorated then with the 
Legion of Honor. M. Rene Weiller, con- 
sul general of France, will make the pre- 
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sentation. Mrs. McCormick is president 
of the conseil d’administration of the Al- 
liance, and Mr. Morris is a former presi- 
dent. Mme. Rene Weiller will act as host- 
ess at the reception—Chicago Tribune, 
June 11. 

Rey. Carl H. Olson will speak over radio 
station WLW on Sunday, July 4, at nine 
a. m., Eastern Standard Time. 

Four of the eight students graduating 
with honors from the Peabody (Mass.) 
High School are members of the Univer- 
salist Y. P.C. U. One of them, Miss Joan 
Lees, secretary of the Union, was valedic- 
torian. 

Rey. Edwin C. Broome; Jr., of Taunton 
and Dighton, Mass., has been called to the 
pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sherman Thayer Perkins, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins of Wash- 
ington, was married on June 17 to Miss 
Thomasine Cady, of Mobile, Alabama. 
Mrs. Perkins is a teacher of English lit- 
erature in a large high school in that city. 
Mr. Perkins holds a position as chief 
officer with the Mobile Oceanic Line, sail- 
ing to European ports. They spent a 
honeymoon vacation at the summer home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Perkins at South Brooks- 
ville, Maine. 

Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati will 
attend the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh this summer, taking 
work in religious education. It is probable 
that he will preach at the Fork Ridge, 
W. Va., Universalist church during a por- 
tion of this time. 


Massachusetts 


Norwell (Assinippi).—Services for this 
season closed with the Children’s Day ex- 
ercises on June 13. Albert Perry, student 
at Tufts College, has been the pastor 
during the past four months. Services 
will be resumed, by vote of the society, 
on Sunday, Sept. 19. During the past 
year the church plant has been greatly 
improved both inside and outside. The 
church school on Children’s Day, under 
charge of Miss Bray and Miss Crowley, 
presented a fine program. At the close of 
the exercises, five children were christened 
by Dr. Coons. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. Sunday, June 13, was observed as 
Children’s Day. The congregation num- 
bered 150. At the close of a brief, twelve- 
minute sermon, the church school marched 
in and presented a program for a half hour. 
Mr. Hempel christened five babies and two 
children of the church school. Mrs. Hem- 
pel returned home on Saturday, June 12, 
from the hospital in Salem, and is steadily 
improving. 

Gloucester—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed on 
June 13. On June 20, in the morning, the 
Masons attended in a body. Lodges rep- 
resented were: Bethlehem Commandery 
Knights Templars, the William Ferson 
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Royal Arch Chapter, Tyrian Lodge F. and 
A. M., Ashler Lodge of Rockport, Acacia 
Lodge of East Gloucester and the Order of 
DeMolay. Masons who are not members 
of local chapters were also present, and a 
delegation from the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts headed by Grand Master 
Claude L. Allen. Mr. Achenbach’s topic 
was “‘Builders.”” In the afternoon and 
evening of the same day, the Y. P. C. U. 
entertained the North Shore League. 


After an outing at Coffin’s Beach, the . 


group returned to the church for a devo- 
tional service at 6.30, at which Rev. 
Robert N. Rodenmayer, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, made the ad- 
dress. 

Franklin.—The Children’s Day service 
filled every seat in the large auditorium 
and was pronounced one of the best in a 
long series of such services. Dr. Marvin 
returned for this day, addressed the chil- 
dren and baptized six infants. He also 
presented the diplomas to the graduating 
class at Dean Academy. The seniors 
dedicated their year book to him this year. 
Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester gave the 
baccalaureate sermon. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. Edward Archer Day, 
pastor. The church closed on Sunday, 
June 27, and will reopen Sept.12. Mr. Day 
was called from Ohio and took up his 
duties as minister here Dec. 1. He has 
served as Universalist chaplain in the hos- 
pitals and has got in touch with every 
Universalist and Unitarian patient regis- 
tered in the Mayo Clinic, as well as many 
others of every and no religious persuasion. 
Congregations have been of encouraging 
size. Five members were received on 
Easter Sunday. A beginning has been 
made in the reorganization of church school 
and young people’s work, and a complete 
new curriculum and program in the former 
will be inaugurated in September. The 
younger married women of the parish 
have organized a Clara Barton Guild. 
The Guild has operated several money- 
making activities, including a benefit pic- 
ture show in the Chateau Theater. Mrs. 
John Berkman, Mrs. Philip Hench, and 
Mrs. Max Kjerner, have led in the promo- 
tion of this new movement. The Women’s 
Association sponsored a rummage sale 
which netted more than $100, $75 of 
which has already been turned over to the 
parish treasury. Mr. Day has spoken 
twice weekly over radio station KROC. 
This activity has aroused interest in the 
liberal viewpoint and in the work of the 
local church. The board of trustees will 
hold meetings during the summer. D. 
Leon Williams has succeeded the late H. 
S. Adams as president of the congregation. 


New Hampshire 
Nashua.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
On the second Sunday in June last year a 
special communion service for the children 
and young people of the church schoo] was 
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inaugurated. It was repeated this year. 
Two of the boys in the minister’s class 
who are church members acted as deacons. 
There was also a consecration of the 
teachers and officers who were able to be 
present. For sometime there has been no 
superintendent or assistant superintendent 
of the church school. Two young men have 
now taken those positions. They were 
welcomed by the superintendent emeritus, 
Charles E. Johnson, the young man wel- 
comed as assistant superintendent being 
his own son, Joseph Johnson. Sam Dachos 
is the new superintendent. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. The largest morning 
congregation for the second Sunday in June 
since 1929, was present on Children’s Sun- 
day. Eight children were christened, mak- 
ing a record of seventeen christenings 
since September, 1936. Since Sept. 11, 
1936, the minister has made 653 calls. 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On 
Friday, June 4, the children of the Prescott 
Neighborhood House gave a performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera “‘The Mi- 
kado.”’ The scenery and dresses were 
made by the children in the Arts and 
Crafts classes, while the little dancers 
were trained in the afternoon dancing 
groups. The evening was a great success, 
and nearly two hundred people applauded 
the children. It is hoped that the children 
will be able to give a performance at the 
Chapin Home, Jamaica, sometime this 
summer. On Saturday night at Prescott 
House, Miss Edythe Green and Stewart 
Diem gave a novelty cruise dance to raise 
money for a benefit summer camp for the 
Sunday school children at Murray Grove, 
N. J. The house was decorated as a ship 
and a crowd of young people from the 
Settlement House, representing many 
churches, spent an enjoyable evening. 
During the summer months a play school 
is being organized at Prescott House for 
sixty children and over a hundred children 
are being sent to camp. On Thursday, 
June 10, Rev. and Mrs. S. E. Gerard 
Priestley sailed for Europe on the Bremen, 
and will be in New York City by Sunday, 
Sept. 19, when services will be resumed at 
the church. 


* * 


MAY MEETINGS OF MAINE WOMEN 

A well balanced program built upon mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad made 
the May meetings of the Maine Univer- 
salist women in their all day sessions held 
in Dover-Foxcroft May 19, and Thurs- 
day, May 20, in Augusta, momentous. 
Seventy-five women were in attendance 
on the first day in Dover-Foxcroft, which 
took in the northern section of Maine. 
Groups attended from Bangor, Orono, Old 
Town, Waterville, Dexter, Guilford, San- 


gerville and Milo. Devotions were con- 
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ducted by Mrs. Kenneth Hutchinson of 
Dexter, with Miss Marjorie Doore of 
Dover as soloist. A forum on programs 
and financial plans was followed by an ad- 
dress on the Old North State by Rev. 
Hannah Powell of Waterville. The after- 
noon program opened with a dramatic 
sketch under the direction of Miss Ida 
Folsom, with a fine cast, followed by an ad- 
dress by Mrs. A. P. Wyman on her ex- 
periences as a teacher in Japan. Rev. 
W. E. Davies of Orono gave a talk on the 
European situation and a discussion fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Rodney Noyes of Dover- 
Foxcroft was soloist in the afternoon. 

Sixty women from the southern sections 
of Maine were in attendance at Augusta. 
Rev. Hannah Powell gave a review of her 
talk Wednesday on the Old North State. 
The importance of the work was stressed 
by the speaker, who told of the material 
needs of that group of workers there. 
After the address there were round table 
discussions. At noon a picnic lunch was en- 
joyed, as well as the day before. “Through 
the Dark,’ a missionary sketch, was 
presented by a group of young pzople 
directly after lunch. The group was in- 
vited to present a sketch at the State Con- 
vention at Bangor in the fall. The morning 
devotions were led by Mrs. Ralph Boyd 
of Gardiner, and Mrs. Benjamin Hersey 
of Portland led the afternoon devotions, 
assisted by Mrs. Miles Rodehaver of 
Waterville. Mrs. M. E. Willard of Lisbon 
Falls, and also her husband, having lived 
in India and engaged in missionary work, 
added much to the afternoon program 
with their talk. Mrs. Weston Cate of 
Auburn sang “Love Never Faileth’’ with 
Mrs. Helen Robinson, accompanist. An- 
other international note was struck, when 
Miss Florence S. Holmstrom, a member of 
the Cony High School faculty, gave an 
entertaining picture of her ancestral home, 
Sweden. Mrs. Robinson at the completion 
of Miss Holstrom’s talk, played the Swed- 
ish wedding march. Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie of Portland, State Superintendent 
of Churches, was in attendance both days. 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom presided at all ses- 
sions both days. After the program there 
was a social hour. 

The State Board meeting followed the 
afternoon sessions both Wednesday and 
Thursday. Mrs. Ada I. Treat of Portland 
was a guest both days. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 802) 
Lynnfield. To avoid the congested travel 
along there autoists can proceed north 
from Boston on Route 28, bearing right 
on to Route 125 near Andover, following 
clear direction signs into Haverhill, there 
following Route 110 to Route 1 at Smith- 
town. Fine road all the way. Or one can 
follow the alternate inland route via 
Haverhill, Exeter, Dover, South Berwick, 
North Berwick and on to Route 1 at Wells. 


This is a prettier ride than the monotonous 
Atlantic Highway, but one should not plan 
to take it for a fast trip. It is a good route 
to follow on Sunday afternoons. 

Some ten thousand people were present 
at a reunion of Ferry Beachers in Roger 
Wiliams Park, Providence, R. I., Sunday 
afternoon, June 18. Among those present 
we noticed Herbert Dexter Goff of Crans- 
ton, R. I., Ernest C. Jones of Somerville, 
Mass., Mrs. Fred J. Hopkins, Earle R. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Guild, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Needham, Alice, 
Adele and Robert F. Needham, all of 
Arlington, Mass. Music was furnished 
by Goldman’s band augmented by a chorus 
of 300 voices and Rosa Tentoni, soprano 
soloist. It was the 14th annual ‘Spring 
Festival” sponsored by the Hon. Stephen 
O. Metcalf. 

Warren Guild is working on some in- 
teresting recreational plans for the In- 
stitute of World Affairs. 

As evidence of his hard work at Ferry 
Beach the last few weeks, Ernest Soder- 
gren was slightly injured and had to make 
a trip to Boston for medical treatment 
June 14. 

The Secretary and Lucile Merrill were 
guests of Rev. and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair 
of Nashua June 16. Mr. Blair exhibited 
printed programs of the meetings held at 
The Weirs in 1891-2-3 and 1897, years 
when he attended and had a leading part. 
On the 1891 program it was noted that 
one speaker was Homer 8. Cummings, 
then president of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. and now Attorney-General of the 
United States. Mr. Blair received two 
group photographs taken at The Weirs 
from Emma L. Rogers of Warren, N. H. 
Miss Rogers, still active in her ninety- 
second year, attended these early meet- 
ings. 

A reunion of Ferry Beachers occurred 
last week, when Rey. and Mrs. Stanley 
Manning and Barbara Shinn attended the 
institute at Shelter Neck, Watha, N. C., 
ably managed by Sallie Wilkins, Lucile 
Ward and Edna Williams, whose presence 
at Ferry Beach last year was so much en- 
joyed. 

Henceforth all mail for the Secretary 
should be addressed to the Quillen. Itisa 
waste of ten cents to put a special delivery 
stamp on Ferry Beach mail, because such 
mail is not delivered beyond a mile radius 
from the postoffice. Except during the 
institutes mail is brought by the R. F. D. 
carrier about 1.30 p. m. Occasionally 
someone picks up the mail at Saco late in 
the afternoon and this saves twenty-four 
hours in time of reply. 

The Quillen telephone number is Saco 
348 ring 2. 

Extra copies of The Ferry Beacher are 
available and will be mailed anywhere on 
request to the Secretary. Do you know 
someone that might be interested in the 
season’s program and the delights of Ferry 
Beach life? 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Angus H. MacLean is professor of 
Religious Education in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, III. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Provineetown,,. 
Mass. 

Rev. Harvey Swanson is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. George A. Coe is professor of Edu- 
cation (retired) in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner is minister oi 
the Unitarian church in Waltham, Mass. 


*k * 


UNWARRANTED RUMORS 


To whom it may concern: 

Due to unwarranted rumors circulating. 
among the various church organizations. 
regarding the books of the treasurer of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Young 
People’s Christian Union, we would like 
to make the following statement: 

We have audited the books of the 
treasurer of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Young People’s Christian Union and 
have found the finances of the organiza- 
tion to be perfectly in order. 

Signed: 
Henry G. Harrison, 
Arthur B. Littlefield, 


Auditors. 
2 ae 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 42. Franklin, 


Mass., 6. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 8. 
Assinippi, Mass., 5. Swampscott, Mass., 7. 
Columbus, Ohio, 2. Malden, Mass., 9- 
Clinton, Ill., 8. Dolgeville, N. Y., 8- 
Salisbury Center, N. Y., 3. Brunswick, 


Maine, 7. Boston, Grove Hall, 10. Total, 
115. 

* * 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT CON- 


VENTION 


Since the Convention, in May, the 
Executive Board has held a meeting. An 
increase of $100 in our already “largest 
contribution from any state’’ for the work 
in Japan-Korea was made. TheG.S.8S.A- 
gets $300 as usual, and the State Council 
of Churches and Religious Education gen- 
erous support. The General Theological 
Library and the Connecticut Temperance 
Union are also supported annually. 

The Convention will finance two repre- 
sentatives from each church school, to 
the extent of $30 each, to attend any 
summer institute (denominational or other- 
wise) of religious education. This repre- 
sents an increase of $30 over the preceding 
year, and a return to pre-depression sup- 
port. The Convention will also give each 
Y. P. C. U. $30 towards expenses of dele- 
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gates to the National Convention. Miss 
Jean Champlin, state Y. P. C. U. secretary, 
will go to Oxford to represent the young 
people of the state at the international 
liberal youth conferences, and will be fi- 
nanced to the extent of $100 by the State 
Convention (of the church). 

The Board adopted seventeen orphaned 
Leader subscriptions (to public libraries in 
the state) in addition to continuing twenty- 
four subscriptions to Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s. It will consider taking on a 
dozen more libraries in the fall. 

Substantial support was voted to the 
new and notable project known as ‘‘united 
Protestant Conventions,’ a move upon the 
part of the State Council of Churches and 
Religious Education, to effect a genuine and 
substantial interdenominational ‘‘united 
front’’ yearly, each time in one of our 
larger cities, where the largest available 
auditorium will be engaged. For the first 
year about eight denominations have thus 
far voted to co-operate. Our Universalist 
Convention has not voted to change the 
date of its annual convention yet, but it 
will co-operate in this trial venture by 
meeting with the other denominations 
instead of holding the annual Mid-Year 
Conference in November. One aim in this 
notable project is to. assemble so many 
Protestants in our large centers, annually, 
that it will make a decided impression, be 
first-page for the newspapers, and tell the 
world that we have ‘‘yet seven thousand 
in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal (materialism) nor yet kissed him.” 
This co-operative convention plan will 
also make possible the engagement of the 
ablest and most noted speakers obtainable. 
For instance, this year, in New Haven, 
October 14-15, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Miss Marion Lester, ‘the Jane 
Addams of England,” will be the speakers. 
The plan includes, in its two-day sessions, 
opportunities for the several co-operating 
bodies to hold their own business sessions 
and banquets, as well as coming together 
in a noble and inspiring fellowship each 
day, and in the great public assemblies at 
which the distinguished guests will speak. 

Our Board has requested, by Conven- 
tion recommendation, all local churches to 
finance their ministers, if possible, to the 
‘General Convention sessions. 

On May 30-31 the first “retreat’’ for 
Connecticut Universalist ministers and 
trustees (and wives) was held under State 
Convention auspices at Senexet. Three 
long sessions and three periods of worship 
constituted the program. There was much 
free discussion of topics presented by con- 
ference leaders and a masterful presenta- 
tion of how a successful minister and his 
people are operating, and growing, by Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass. 

The Convention will finance the annual 
state-wide exchange of Universalist minis- 
ters in 1988. 

The first 1937-38 issue of the Nutmeg, 
the organ of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U., 


has appeared, edited this year by the Dan- 
bury Y. P. C. U. It is a “spicy’’ (as the 
name implies) two-page quarterly, giving 
state Y. P. C. U. news and information. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 823) 
True, the author was writing in an age 
when the early idealism, with its heroic 
ideals, had spent itself, and it was now 
clear that the Lord would not immediately 
return. So the problem was how to trans- 
form the primitive Church into a society 
that would endure in permanent relation- 
ship to the earthly conditions surrounding 
it. No wonder these Epistles sound a note 
of compromise and adjustment. ‘It may 
be granted that from the Pastoral Epistles 
we should never guess what Christianity 
has meant to the saints and mystics. The 
precepts of the gospels, the aspirations of 
Paul and John, are transposed into a lower 
key.’”’ But the author insists, neverthe- 
less, on the difference between the Church 
and the world and. allows no debasing of 
the moral standards. 

Commentaries can be the dullest of dull 
reading, but Dr. Scott has written one 
that is readable and interesting. The 
text on which comments are based is that 
provided by the Moffatt translation of 
the New Testament. 

Es * 


Sonnets on Faith and Life 


As From a Minaret. By Evelyn M. 
Watson. (Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Ine. $2.00.) 


It would be too much to ask that in a 
volume of over six hundred sonnets there 
should be a consistently high standard of 
craftsmanship, for the sonnet is a very 
difficult form to use. But Miss Watson 
often succeeds in enshrining in a sonnet a 
striking thought convincingly phrased. 
We gather from the generous introduction 
written by a former teacher of the author 
that she has lost her sight. The rich 
imagery of the sonnets and the frequent 
lack of the kind of discipline which sight 
contributes even to poetry, may be thus 
accounted for. 

Miss Watson has had her bright visions 
of truth and beauty, and\she has sought 
for words in which to convey what the 
inner light has revealed. Many of her 
lines are suggestive, starting points for 
reflection. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Miss Irene H. Douglass of 281 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is in charge of soliciting contributions for the 
fair to be held at Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 28, 
the 51st birthday of the Association. Murray Grove 
will welcome gifts, large or small, and welcome even 
more attendance in person. 

2 oe 


WANTED 


Fifty to one hundred copies of either Church 
Harmonies, Hymns of the Church, Sunday School 
Hymnal or Service and Song, for missionary pur- 
poses. W. G. Price, State Superintendent Kansas 
Churches, Junction City, Kansas. 

x % 


PASTRY COOK WANTED 


The Ferry Beach Park Association will receive 
applications for the position of pastry cook at the 
Quillen. Season of eight weeks. Please communi- 
cate with the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass., stating age, experience and references. 

* * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words ‘‘corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “‘no officer except the treasurer,” and by 
substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ““The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, ‘The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,’’ so that the article will read: 

“No officer except the treasurer and financial see- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 


Recording Secretary. 
* % 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 


Union services will be held as usual with All Souls 
Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches 
beginning June 27 and ending Sept. 5. From June 
27 through July 18 they will be in Mt. Pleasant 
Church; from July 25 through Aug. 8 in the Univer- 
salist church; from Aug. 15 through Sept. 5 in All 
Souls Church. 

Preachers at the services in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church will be: July 25, Dr. Per- 
kins; August 1 and 8, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
General Superintendent. 

The church will be open for visitors week days 
from 10 to 1 during the period of the union services. 


Obituary 
Dr. Clarence H. Dempsey 


Dr. Clarence H. Dempsey, superintendent of 
schools in Arlington, Mass., for the past six years, 
died at his home in Arlington, on Saturday, June 12. 
The funeral services were held in the First Baptist 
Church in Arlington on Monday, June 14. The Bap- 
tist people offered the use of their church for the ser- 
vices because it was known that the Universalist 
church, which has been the church home of the 
Dempsey family, was too small to receive the large 
company which would attend the services. The 
building was crowded. Rev. Robert M. Rice, minis- 
ter of the Arlington Universalist church, who had 
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charge of the services, offered the prayer, and read 
the committal service. Rev. John N. Mark of the 
Arlington Unitarian church read the scripture lesson 
and several brief poems. The tribute to Dr. Dempsey 
was given by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, a long time friend 
of the family and former pastor of the Dempseys in 
Haverhill. The benediction was given by Dr. Fagen, 
minister of the Baptist church. 

Dr. Dempsey was born sixty-five years ago in 
Washington Mills, New York. He was graduated 
from Boston University, Boston, in 1895. He was 
given the honorary degree of Litt. D. by Norwich 
University. Awarded a fellowship by Boston Uni- 
versity, he studied in Germany at Munich and Berlin 
in 1896 to 1898. He was superintendent of schools 
in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Revere, Malden, Haver- 
hill and Milton, Mass., and was commissioner of 
education for the state of Vermont up to 1931, when 
he became superintendent in Arlington. He was 
prominent in many educational associations, the 
Masonic fraternity, the local Rotary Club, and was 
himself a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Susanne E. (Goddard) 
Dempsey, and two sons, John Goddard Dempsey of 
West Springfield, and Philip Edward Dempsey of 
Arlington. 


Mrs. Annie Comins 


Mrs. Annie (Wyman) Comins died May 26 in 
Worcester after a brief illness. She was born in 
Lancaster, Oct. 2, 1849, the daughter of Charles A. 
and Nancy (Farnsworth) Wyman, and was graduated 
from the public schools in Lancaster. She was also 
graduated from the Framingham Normal School, 
class of 1869. 

Mrs. Comins taught for many years in the Worces- 
ter publie schools, and in 1883 married Edward I. 
Comins, late of Worcester. Mrs. Comins was a 
former president and the oldest member of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club. She was also a member of 
the Arundell Club, and for years was active on the 
board of the temporary home and day nursery. 

She had been an active member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church for fifty-one years, and was founder 
and first president of the Mission Circle, and served 
as treasurer from 1909 to 1926. Mrs. Comins was the 
second president of the Z. E. H. Club, from 1890 
to 1892. She was also the founder of the Altruistic 
Circle, and had been its president since 1909; had 
been treasurer of the Sunday school from 1888 to 
1920, and was president of the Ladies’ Social Circle 
for two years. She was also active in the state and 
national organizations of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Mrs. Comins leaves three step grandchildren, 
Edward I. of Worcester, John D. of Deerfield and 
Mrs. George Marcy of Buffalo, N. Y.; three step- 
great-grandchildren, Priscilla, Edward, Jr., and Carl- 
ton Comins, all of Worcester; five nieces, Mrs. 
Bertha W. Leland, Mrs. Davis Gibson, Mrs. Minnie 
Gleason, all of Worcester, Elizabeth Wyman of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., and Mrs. Harold Campbell of 
Petaluma, Calif., and two nephews, William B. and 
Arthur F. Wyman, both of Glen Ridge, N. J. 

The funeral was held at the home of Mrs. Arthur 
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Comins, May 28, in Worcester. Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson officiated. Burial was in Hope Cemetery. 
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Educational 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge BE BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


“APAVAPAVAPAPAPAPAVAYAPAPAPAPAPA 


B OOD ks by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


1921 
1923 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1933 


Cruising Cross Country. 
Nature Cruisings. 


Love That Never Failed. 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
Cruising Around a Changing World. 


(Out of Print.) 


(Out of Print). 

Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 
The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


POET Ss GOLLEGE 
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Crackling 


The class in public speaking was to give 
pantomimes that afternoon. 

One freshman got up when called on, 
went to the platform and stood perfectly 
still. 

“Well,” said the Professor after a min- 
ute’s wait for something to happen. 
‘“‘What do you represent?” 

“I’m imitating a man going up in an 
elevator,’’ was the quick response.—Grii 
(Sydney, Australia). 

ap st 3 

One day there was a slight disturbance 
among the smaller pupils of a suburban 
school. A small boy had slapped a little 


girl. The teacher said, “Jack, no gentle-_ 


man would strike a lady.” 

Jack at once replied: ‘Well, no lady 
would tickle a gentleman.’’—Exchange. 

ee 

Vandenberg claims that the Democrats 
have reduced the number of unemployed 
to less than 3,000,000, but the Adminis- 
tration indignantly denies it. A Repub- 
lican can’t even say it’s a nice day.— 
Howard Brubacker in The New Yorker. 

* * 

Farmer: “I’ve bought a barometer, 
Hannah, to tell when it’s going to rain.” 

Hannah: “Oh, I never heard of such 
extravagance; what do you suppose the 
Lord has given you the rheumatism for?” 
—Exchange. 

Mis We 

Uncle: ‘‘And what are you going to be 
when you grow up, Freddy?” 

Freddy: ‘‘I’m going to be a _ philan- 
thropist; those people always seem to have 
such a lot of money.’’—Pearson’s Weekly 
(London). 

x & 

Radio listeners can condone Boaky’s 
British pronunciation of ‘‘futyle’ and 
“preecedent,’”’ but when broadcasters be- 
gin sending out squadrons of “calvary” 
something must be done about it.—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

Waiter: “‘Aren’t you going to give me 
a tip? Why, the city’s champion skinflint 
gives me a penny.” 

Bill: ‘Then just take a look at me. I’m 
the new champion.’ —E xchange. 

* * 

The Federal Department of Justice re- 
ports a considerable increase in violent 
crimes in 1936. Maybe people don’t 
stand recovery as well as they did the de- 
pression.—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

A committee recommends $14,545,000 
for promotion of air-safety. Another 
method would be to see that all the gad- 
gets are working properly before the plane 
hops off.—Miami Herald. 

* * 

The Soviets are setting up a meteoro- 
logical station at the North Pole. Hurray! 
Now we can blame the weather on the 
Reds, too.— John Paine, in Federated Press. 
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